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No Mother’s Pies 


for those G. I.’s— But= 


neers you mothers and wives 
and sisters would like to be over 
there seeing to it that your boys have that 
good home cooking. For it’s a long jump 
from K rations to strawberry shortcake. 


But, though you can’t cook for them, 
you can do this: you can help see to it 
that the food they get is in perfect con- 
dition! How? By doing everything you 
possibly can to save paper and to aid 
your storekeeper in saving paper. 


For it’s paper and paperboard, tons and 
tons of it, which protect our food ship- 
ments to the Army overseas. From 
paperboard containers so strong they 
can be dumped overboard from a land- 
ing craft and floated ashore, to the thin 
moistureproof paper used to keep the 
individual food item moistureproof — 


paper is doing a tremendous job for the . 


Services of Supply all around the world. 
And of course, we still need tons and 


tons of paper for essential civilian use. 


That's why — with only a limited supply’ 
of paper pulp to draw upon for both 
war and civilian use — the government 
asks you to use less paper, help your 
local store people to use less paper by 
not indulging in special or extra wrap- 
pings for your purchases and last, but 
far from least, asks you to save every bit 
of scrap paper for your community 
paper salvage drive. 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Put YOUR SAVINGS 
To Work Today 


30% The safety of 


your investment 
Current 


insured up to 
$5,000 by a U.S. 
Dividend 


Gov’t Agency. 


Individual, 

Estate, Partnership, 
Corporation and 
Trust Funds Invited 


SAVE by MAIL 


Write for details or 
send check or money 
order payable to 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2116 West Cermak Road, Chicago 


Assets over $5,000,000 
Reserves over $375,000 


55 Years without loss of a single 
dollar to any investor. 


ACCOUNTS INSURED 


Annual 
PER 


Dividend 
® We solicit Investment accounts of 
Individuals, Trust Officers, Administra- 
tors, Guardians, Life and Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and other Trustee In- 
vestors. 

A Non-Speculative Investment 
Legal for Trust Funds in many states 

@ Assets over $10,000,000. Surplus and 
Reserves over $900,000. 
Write for free booklet,“A Safer and Better Plan” 

or send check for Investment Certificate. 
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Member of Signal Battalion strings telephone cable beside bombed bridge. 


This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers. 


Bell System Cable Splicers Flown to Europe 


“Send thirty cable splicers immedi- 
ately”. . . that was the gist of an 
urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy break- 
through. 

The men were needed for build- 
ing communications lines behind 
the retreating Nazis. Signal Corps 
forces already there were doing a 
great job but they needed help — 
and quick! | 

Many telephone men volunteered 
for this emergency overseas duty. 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to 
thank you for being so patient. You can be sure we are doing every- 
thing we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 


A number were selected, granted 
leaves of absence, given physical 
examinations and flown across the 
Atlantic. ; 

There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing fa- 
cilities are on war work. That’s the 
way we know you’d want it to be 
—even though it means waiting for 
home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How to Buy | 
SECURITIES 


Our booklet on trading rules and 
practices will help new or experi- 
enced investors. 


Write for Booklet K-21. 


FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 

They are particularly adaptable for the 

simplified plotting of daily stock market 

prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet 8!/2 by |1 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 

Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


group of 31 underwriters, headed 
by Harriman, Ripley & Com- 
pany, offered 100,000 shares of But- 
ler Brothers 41% per cent cumulative 
preferred stock at 103 last week. The 
proceeds of the offering will be util- 
ized to redeem the outstanding $8.1 
million convertible preferred, while 
the balance will go into working capi- 
tal to be employed in postwar expan- 
sion of the company’s merchandising 
facilities. 

* 


Vincent Tolan of Nugent & Igoe, 
East Orange (N. J.) investment firm, 
won the first prize of a $500 War 
Bond in the 1944 Industry Selection 
Contest conducted by Hugh W. Long 
& Company. Mr. Tolan selected the 
largest number of leaders to show the 
greatest price advances in the 20 In- 
dustry Series of New York Stocks, 
Inc. The best showing was made by 
the railroads, followed by rail equip. 
ments, steels, utilities, automobile 
and aircraft in order. 


xk tk 


During the past year, prices for 
New York Stock Exchange seats 
ranged from $48,000 to $75,000, the 
latter being the highest since 1938. 
Price range for 1943 was $27,000 to 
$48,000, with $17,000 (the lowest 
since 1897) to $30,000 in 1942. 

New York Curb Exchange mem- 
berships ranged from $7,500 to $16,- 
000 last year, the latter being the 
highest price since 1938. 


Consolidation of Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, Inc., with R. W. Proctor & Co. 
has been announced. The former 
house dates back to 1863 and the lat- 
ter to 1933. The new firm will con- 
tinue as Harvey Fisk & Sons with 
the following as partners: Martin G. 
Grunwald, Ralph W. Proctor, Har- 
rison M.: Haverbeck and J. Ryan 
Smith. 

xk * 

William J. Wason, Jr., president 
of the Kings County Trust Company, 
has just celebrated fifty years of 
affiliation with that institution. Mr. 
Wason joined the bank’s staff as a 
bookkeeper in 1895, six years after 
the institution was founded. In 1934 
he succeeded Julian P. Fairchild as 
president. 
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Swift & Company 


Because of piecemeal adjustments 


serious 


shortages have developed. Result is likely to 
be new ceilings, increased living costs, and 
wage demands, increasing the inflation menace 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


ver the Christmas holiday the 
OPA handed a surprise to the 
American housewife, cancelling sugar 
coupons, restoring point-free canned 
goods to the ration list, and increas- 
ing point values of such essential 
commodities as butter. In New York 
approximately half the retail butchers 
closed their shops Christmas Eve and 
remained ‘fon strike’ into the new 
year, partly in protest over price ceil- 
ings and partly because they had no 
meat, anyhow. 


Cigarette Famine 


In the weeks preceding the holiday 
season cigarette users plodded hope- 
fully but fruitlessly from store to 
store in the quest for a package of 
their favorite brand—or any brand, 
for that matter. Adding further to 
civilian worries over supplies, it was 
announced during the festal season 
that. beginning January 15, the Army 
would take 100 per cent of the na- 
tional output of worsted products; 
while the Services’ demands for wool- 
en goods would take care of from 50 
to 60 per cent of rated production in 
coming months. Complete discontin- 
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uance for civilian distribution of the 
production of table cloths, bedspreads, 
draperies and upholsteries helped to 
point up the picture as 1944 came to 
a close. 

All along the line of consumer 
goods, durable and non-durable, the 
same situation is to be found. Goods 
are scarce, the shortages approaching 
crises in many items, and most of the 
explanations offered are as superficial 
as the shortage situation itself which, 
when all is said and done, is merely 


‘the outward and visible sign of an 


internal disorder that may yet get out 
of control and bring on another dizzy 
whirl of the inflation spiral. 

To lay the trouble entirely to man- 
power and material shortages, black 


markets, consumer hoarding, prece- 


dence of military requirements, and 
all the rest of the familiar ‘“there’s-a- 
war-on” routine is to beg the ques- 
tion. For at the bottom, the trouble 
frequently lies with the unsatisfactory 
results of the Government’s price 
control procedure and its efforts to 
regulate production and distribution 
of goods for civilian use. [ 

The job of price control is being 


Dairy and Meat Products Are on Stricter Rationing 


carried out piecemeal, each operation 
setting up new problems and difficul- 
ties, and complicating treatment of 
the resultant troubles. Whether 
through inability to visualize the 
problem or fear of political repercus- 
sions, those responsible for price con- 
trol appear unwilling to perform a 
major over-all operation which would 
quickly readjust the civilian economy 
and reestablish a free movement of 
goods and services. As carried out 
thus far, the Government’s procedure 
suggests that of an amateur surgeon 
who might amputate a patient’s leg 
one inch at a time. Each new opera- 
tion would set up its own post-oper- 
ative dangers, besides so weakening 
the patient that his chances of final 
survival would be nil, however “‘suc- 
cessful” the surgeon might consider 
the operation itself. 


Cost-Price Relationships 


In the December issue of its 
Survey of Current Business the De- 
partment of Commerce reviews the 
business situation in 1944, but makes 
only off-hand reference to the price 
situation in the section dealing with 
consumer expenditures. Temporary 
shortages in meats and cigarettes, it 
says, were due, among other causes, 
to “cost-price relationships which fos- 
tered shifts in marketing, or to a tem- 
porary maldistribution of supplies.” 
But it pursues the important situation 
no further than that so far as such 
items are concerned, though in re- 
porting that durable goods consump- 
tion reached $6.3 billion in 1944 
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against $6.5 billion in 1943, it ex- 
plains that “as a result of higher 
prices” the quantity of durables go- 
ing to consumers in 1944 was almost 
10 per cent below- 1943, and more 
than one third under 1939, when 
the year’s total was $6.4 billion. 

The meat situation presents one il- 
lustration of the confusion accom- 
panying piecemeal revision of price 
controls. There have been ceilings on 
wholesale and retail meat prices, but 
none on live stock. The ceilings date 
back to when live stock commanded 
around $14 per hundredweight. As 
feeding costs increased, live stock 
prices advanced and a system of sub- 
sidies to packers was adopted, but 
wholesale and retail ceilings were un- 
changed. Recently the best cattle have 
sold above $18 per cwt., and the 
high cost of feeding has apparently 
siphoned the better cattle into the 
black market. In addition, the heavy 
demands from the Services and for 
lend-lease further curtailed the sup- 
ply available to established civilian 
channels. 


Livestock Ceiling 


Yielding reluctantly to demands of 
the meat trade for a ceiling on live 
stock, OPA indicated it would set a 
flat on-the-hoof price of $17.50, a 
move that immediately came under 
attack from farm and feeder groups. 
Inevitably live stock marketing 
dropped, supplies dwindled and re- 
tailers in many areas were unable to 
obtain sufficient meat to justify them 
in keeping open. Meanwhile retailers 
demanded an increase in retail ceil- 
ings, while packers—fearing a squeeze 
between live stock and wholesale 
ceilings—were promised an increased 
subsidy on slaughterings. 

The situation has been paralleled 
right along, or is developing, in other 
industries, while a bewildered public, 
realizing little more than that it must 
either patronize black market outlets 
and pay exorbitant prices, or go with- 
out, lays the blame to the greed of 
suppliers or to hoarding by its neigh- 
bors, instead of attributing it largely 
to the little-by-little and bit-by-bit 
policies of the Government. 

The implications of the prospect 
are more serious than are generally 
apprectated. Breakdown of price con- 
trols means increasing complaint 
from the consumer. To meet the in- 


crease in living costs he demands an- 


increase in wages. An increase in 


wages means higher manufacturing, 
processing or operating costs for in- 
dustry, which is then relatively back 
where it started. Industry’s relief 
then can be sought only in yet higher 
ceilings—or arbitrary price increases 
where controls are ineffective. Thus, 


Liberal Incomes From 
Selected Preferreds 


Yields are above-average from this group of 
preferred stocks which are showing dividend re- 
quirements covered in most cases by wide margins 


industrial preferred 
stocks which are not held down 
in market price by redemption fea- 
tures—such as the National Biscuit, 
American Can and Liggett & Myers 
issues—are currently selling to yield 
only about 3.9 per cent. Yields ob- 
tainable from best grade callable pre- 
ferreds are somewhat more liberal, 
but many of these are quoted well 
above call prices, thus involving loss 
of capital in the event of redemption 
—and refunding by means of lower 
dividend bearing new issues has been 
commonplace in recent years. 

The result is that investors whose 
requirements call for preferred stock 
representation in their portfolios have 
been turning more and more to issues 
of medium grade, and as a conse- 
quence, prices in this section of the 
list have been forced to levels where 
yields in most cases are no better 
than 4% per cent, and frequently 
even less. However, search among 
listed medium grade preferreds will 
turn up a few that show yields of 
five to six per cent. 


the inflation spiral receives another 
impetus, one that may well bring dis- 
aster in its train, unless the Govern- 
ment speedily evolves a more efficient 
formula of price control than the 
present, one-thing-at-a-time, proce- 
dure. 


Here is a group of five which 
shows an average return of 5.7 per 
cent, with rates on the individual 
issues ranging from 5.3 per cent to 
6.0 per cent. Furthermore, none is 
selling above call price (if any), with 
most of them substantially under the 
figures at which they can be re- 
deemed. In several cases, the deep 
depression years of the 1930s forced 
temporary dividend suspensions 
(American Rolling Mill and Gimbel 
Bros.), but all are cumulative and 
the dividend arrearages were subse- 
quently paid up. 

Others have paid regularly since is- 
suance, with one (American Sugar 
Refining) having an unbroken record 
going back to 1891. 

An issue such as Gimbel Bros., 
selling just at its call price, naturally 
has but limited prospects of further 
improvement in market price. But 
among the others, there will be found 
varying possibilities of capital ap- 
preciation. In all cases, the yields of- 
fered are above-average for stocks of 


this type. 


Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum.. 
Gimbel Bros. $6 
Reynolds Metals 5%% cum.... 


a—First 9 months. 


months. 


Five Good Yielding Preferred Stocks 


b21.49 
c17.64 
27.47 


b—Fiscal years ended June. 


Earning: 
——Years——- ——Interim——_ Call Recent Current 
1942 1943 1943 1944 Price Price Yield 
Am. Roll. Mill 444% cum. conv. $17.29 “ 55 a$12.01 a$7.46 105 75 60% 
American Sugar Refin.7% cum. 8.41 0.71 . Not 132 53 


24-03 al3.76 al987 53 48 57 
c17.30 e641 e823 105 105 5.7 
73.18 a58.54 a61.56 107% 98 5.6 


c—Fiscal years ended January. e—First 6 
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MVA Would Eat Cake 


—And Have It Too 


Misssouri Valley Authority scheme would combine 
flood control with generation of hydro power, two 


objectives that are incompatible. 


Here’s, why 


By Ernest R. Abrams «. 


O” December 12 the Senate 
adopted the House-approved 
conference report on the Flood Con- 
trol Bill and sent it to the President 
for his approval. Of the billion dol- 
lars of flood control works author- 
ized, $400 million will be spent in the 
drainage basin of the Missouri River 
—half each by the Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation.’ 
Once the President has signed the 
measure, all that will be required to 
start dirt flying is appropriation of 
the required funds by Congress. 
This is not likely to happen, however, 
until at least the European phase of 
the war has ended and probably not 
until after Japan has been defeated. 


Versions Differ 


On the same day the Senate also 
adopted its own version of the Rivers 
& Harbors Bill, but since it differed 
somewhat from the measure passed 
by the House both bills must now be 
reconciled in conference. So far as 
the Missouri Valley is concerned, 
neither bill does more than authorize 
continuance of the river improvement 
work in which the Army Engineers 
have been engaged for over 65 years. 

The authorization of $400 million 
of work on the Missouri brings clos- 
er the complete development of the 
river system which, including the cost 
of the now completed Fort Peck Dam 
in eastern Montana, will be in ex- 
cess of a billion and a third dollars. 
Furthermore, it practically assures 
the near term establishment of a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority to supervise 
and operate the numerous projects 
set out in the Flood Control Bill, plus 
the remaining projects proposed by 
the compromise Army - Engineers- 
Bureau of Reclamation plan for com- 
pletely harnessing the Missouri and 
its tributaries. 

Ever since Senator Norris asked 
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Congress more than eight years ago 
to authorize six new “TVAs” in 
other river valleys, and to extend the 
scope of the original TVA, agitation 
has been continuous in most of the 
10 States lying wholly or partly with- 
in the Missouri drainage basin for 
a Missouri Valley Authority, mod- 
eled along the lines of TVA, and both 
the Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation have been making 
plans for it. But the ball didn’t 
really get rolling until about 10 
months ago. 

On February 28 the Secretary of 
War sent Congress the Army Engi- 
neers’ plan for river development, 
which concerned itself more with 
flood control and navigation improve- 
ment on the Missouri River below 
Sioux City, Iowa, than it did with 
irrigation, reclamation and _ hydro- 
electric power development along its 
upper reaches. And on May 1, the 
Secretary of the Interior sent to the 
President the Reclamation Bureau’s 
plan which, as might be expected, 
emphasized those features which the 
Army Engineers had slighted. Since 
areas of conflict, both as to territory 
to be covered and objectives sought, 
were created, the President and Con- 
gress asked the two planning agen- 
cies to get together on a single plan. 
The result was the compromise plan 
which received Congressional ap- 
proval in the Flood Control Bill. 

This bill does not, however, estab- 
lish the Missouri Valley Authority 
which the President requested in his 
letters to Congress of September 21 


and November 28, although it made | 


the creation of such an authority 
much more of a certainty. In his 
second letter, the President said that 
such an authority was necessary to 
develop and supervise any plan of 
river development, and it is expected 
that he will exert all possible pres- 


sure to insure its establishment. On 
the other hand, substantial opposition 
has already developed, one contention 
being that the area of the Missouri 
basin is too large to be administered 
by a single authority of the TVA 
type. 

Suppose we take a fast look at the 
Missouri Valley. It contains all or 
part of the 10 States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Missouri, plus 
small chunks of the Canadian Prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Of its total area of 529,350 square 
miles, which is more than 13 times 
the size of the original TVA, 9,715 
are in Canada. In size, it is only 
6,625 square miles smaller than the 
combined areas of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Its 1940 popu- 
lation was 6,840,000, compared with 
30,163,000 in the 12 States just 
mentioned. It stretches from below 
St. Louis to beyond Great Falls. . 
Economically, it ranges from manu- 
facturing, meat packing, nation-wide 
wholesaling and small-scale farming 
at its eastern end to mining, smelt- 
ing, large-scale cattle production and 
wheat growing at the western end. 
And because of these diverse inter- 
ests the possibilities for conflict 
throughout the Valley would appear 
unlimited. 


New Friction 


Aside from the possibilities of 
strife resulting from this threatened 
conflict based on the various types of 
economy existing in the Valley, the 
creation of a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority holds promise of creating new 
areas of friction. The MVA has five 
major objectives— navigation im- 
provement and flood control, which 
are of vital importance to that part of 
the Valley below Sioux City; irriga- 
tion, reclamation and power devel- 
opment, which hold little interest for 
the lower part of the Valley, but are 
important to the area above Sioux 
City. Unfortunately, not all five of 
these objectives are compatible with 
one another. F 

Navigation worthy of the name re- 
quires channels of uniform depth, 
constant water levels, low velocity of 
flow and low dams, so boats can be 
boosted over them through locks. But 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Corner Turned for 


Razor Companies? 


American Safety and Gillette both making 
better comparisons, following long down trends 


of the safety razor 
leaders in 1944 provide further 
evidence that both American Safety 
Razor Corporation and Gillette Safety 
Razor Company have turned the. cor- 
ner and now are on the upgrade. 
While wartime earnings have assisted 
in the reversal of the earnings down- 
trend that persisted from 1935 
through 1940, both units have suc- 
ceeded in so strengthening their posi-- 
tions that the contingencies and dif- 
ficulties of the postwar period should 
be met easily. Increased dividend pay- 
ments by each in the year just closed 
testify to the confidence of their 
managements in their trade and earn- 
ings positions. 

From a general viewpoint the safety 
razor and blade business probably will 
establish its peak of domestic sales 
during these wartime years, rather 
than in the years immediately follow- 
ing the peace, but the leaders have 
made provision for expanding their 
foreign business, particularly in South 
America and in Europe. Latin Ameri- 
can markets, especially, appear to of- 
fer an excellent field for expansion 
of safety razors and other products 
of the companies. 


Postwar Outlook 


Competition from the electric shav- 
ers was ended by the war, which 
forced cessation of their manufacture. 
In the postwar years sharp revival 
of this competition may be expected, 
but the price is likely to continue a 
strong hurdle for the makers of elec- 
tric shavers. At their introduction 
they sold at high prices, but volume 
production enabled substantial reduc- 
tions, though in 1942, when produc- 
tion was halted, they were still selling 
far out of line with the ordinary 
type of safety razor. Both com- 
panies, however, are prepared to meet 
this competition on its own ground 
if necessary. Gillette at one time man-. 
ufactured an electric shaver but dis- 


continued it in 1940, American Safety 
Razor also made an electric shaver 
until the war ended its production. 
Neither, however, exerted any great 
effort to popularize its products 
apparently entering the field on a 
modest basis as the ground work for 
future protection. 

During the early years of the war, 
production of razors for civilian use 
was banned, the armed forces re- 
quiring such output as was permitted. 
The companies also entered the muni- 
tions field, in which they are still 
functioning though on a_ reduced 
basis. In January, 1944, restrictions 
on civilian distribution were modified, 
and with the ban now lifted. both 
companies plan broader advertising 
campaigns in 1945. 


Competitive Factors 


Competition with makers of other 
and cheaper razors and blades, which 
developed in the early ’30s, has con- 
tinued through the war and is likely 
to be intensified after the return of 
normal conditions, but both companies 
are well equipped to meet it. Despite 
all competition the two companies 
divide approximately 75 per cent of 
the total safety razor and blade busi- 
ness, Gillette accounting for approxi- 
mately 45 per cent and American for 
about 30 per cent of the total. 

American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion was incorporated in 1917, the 
business dating back to 1901. Its two 
principal products are the Gem and 
Ever-Ready safety razors ; in addition 
it manufactures a line of brushes and 
shaving accessories. Net sales in 1943, 
the last period for which totals are 
available, were $15.1 million which 
compared with $13 million in 1942 
and $9.1 million in the year preced- 
ing. Earnings in 1941, which marked 
the turning point of the present up- 
trend, were $1.27 a share. In 1942 
they were reported as $1.69 per share, 
and in 1943 at $2.06. Earrtings in 


1944 are jestimated as around $2.75 
per share, the first nine months of, 
the year having returned $1.96 against 
$1.43 in the corresponding 1943 
period. 

Dividends payments have also been 
on an ascending scale since 1941 when 
50 cents a share was distributed, fol- 
lowed by 75 cents in 1942. In 1943 
a total of $1 per share was paid, and 
the 1944 total of $1.25 evidently 
augurs $1.50 for 1945, inasmuch as 
the semi-annual distribution was in- 
creased from 50 cents to 75 cents a 
share in November. The company has 
an uninterrupted dividend record 
dating back to 1922. Its capitalization 
consists of 475,100 shares of $18.50 
par value. The stock sells currently 
around 18, at which the indicated 
yield, on the basis of $1.50 for 1945, 
would be 8.3 per cent. 

Gillette was incorporated in 1919, 
and its business, too, dates back to 
1901. It manufactures Gillette, Tech, 
Probak and Valet safety razors and 
a line of shaving accessories. Net sales 
in 1943 were $27.6 million, vs. $24.4 
million in 1942 and $22.8 million in 
1941. The present rising trend in 
earnings began in 1941 with 81 cents 
per share reported for the common 
stock (vs. 55 cents in 1940). In 1942 
net increased only 1 cent per share 
over 1941, but 1943 saw an increase 
to $1.04. In the nine months ended 
September 30 last Gillette earned 82 
cents a share, which compared with 
64 cents in the 1943 period. Net for 
1944 is estimated as between $1.15 
and $1.25 per common share. 


Dividend Record 


Gillette has paid dividends at vary- 
ing rates in every year since 1917. 
In 1941 and 1942 the distribution to 
the common shareholders was at the 
rate of 45 cents per share, which was 
increased to 70 cents in 1943. In 1944 
a total of $1 was declared, of which 
one payment, a year-end extra of 20 
cents, is to be made January 20. Divi- 
dends appear established currently on 
the basis of 20 cents quarterly. 

Capitalization of Gillette consists 
of 281,451 shares of $5 convertible 
(share-for-share) preference stock 
and 1,998,769 shares of no par com- 
mon, The common, selling around 
16, offers a yield of 5 per cent on the 
basis of 1944 payments, and of 6% 
per cent on the indicated quarterly 
rate for 1945, plus the extra payment 
already declared. ; 
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\Office Equipments Have 


Place War and Peace 


One of the country’s most important pro- Sy 
ducers of war goods, the industry has started — 
to reconvert to lines essential to business 


he office appliance industry is 

one of the few in which govern- 
ment business continues to account 
for the major part of production and 
sales despite aiiauaetal cutbacks in 
war contracts, progress in reconver- 
sion, and gradual relaxation of re- 
strictions on production and sales of 
normal items for civilian use. 

At the outset of the war, restric- 
tions were imposed on production of 
office appliances with a view to di- 
verting the industry to the manufac- 
ture of parts for machine guns and 
rifles, cartridges, military precision 
instruments, and parts for machine 
tools, engines and aircraft. How- 
ever, various agencies of the gov- 
ernment, and war plants and other 
essential industries, made such heavy 
demands for typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, tabulating and recording de- 
vices, payroll and billing machines, 
that the industry was unable to con- 
vert 100 per cent to the military 
items originally scheduled. 


Normal Items 


Sales to civilians were banned al- 
most entirely but official and essen- 
tial orders kept production of normal 
items to a substantial percentage of 
1941 production, though in relation 
to total output the proportion was not 
large. 

In the majority of instances total 
sales doubled in the years from 1941 
to 1944. Addressograph-Multigraph, 


for example, increased its total sales 
from $14.6 million in its 1940-41 fis- 
cal year to $27.2 million in 1943-44; 
International Business Machines ex- 
panded sales from $62.9 million to 
$134.9 million; National Cash Regis- 
ter from $52.7 million to $102.8 mil- 
lion, and Remington Rand from 
$49.2 million in its 1940-41 year to 
$132.7 million in its most recent fiscal 
period. While no breakdown has 
been presented by any of the compa- 
nies, the figures indicate clearly that 
production of war goods alone ex- 
ceeded in value the total office ap- 
pliance outputs of the immediate pre- 
war years. 

Beginning early in 1944 curbs on 
normal items were gradually relaxed 
and a number of office appliances are 
now being distributed, under varying 
WPB restrictioris, through normal 
trade channels. Production of cer- 
tain types of equipment is about 
level with 1941 output, these items 
including bookkeeping, accounting, 
computing, payroll and similar ma- 
chines. Typewriters are still restrict- 


ed to a very limited basis, but man- . 


ufacture of non-electric adding and 
other maehines has been stepped up, 
while restrictions have been removed 
on the sale of many types of used, 
rebuilt or obsolete office appliances. 
Further easing of restrictions on 
production is not expected until such 
time as the defeat of Germany is defi- 
nitely in sight, but the industry is 


making its preparations for the re- 
sumption of normal civilian business. 
Declining munitions production in 
recent months has had little effect on 
over-all sales of most of the compa- 
nies because of the improving outlet 
for normal products, and the effect 
on net earnings has been negligible 
because of the wider profit margins 
on regular items. For the present, 
price ceilings on office equipment are 
not likely to be raised, but the indus- 
try anticipates favorable action once 
reconversion gets under way in earn- 
est. OPA, it is hoped, will then au- 
thorize higher ceilings as an offset to 
reconversion costs as well as to in- 
creased manufacturing costs. 


Civilian Demand 


A substantial backlog of deferred 
civilian demand has accumulated since 
early in 1942 when office appliances 
were diverted from non-essential 
users. Demand is piling up at an ac- 
celerated pace because of the heavy 
demands made on office machines by 
the increasing amount of paper work 
in business itself as well as to meet 
Federal and State requirements for 
statistical information. Much of the 
equipment already has worn beyond 
the point at which it would have been 
replaced under normal conditions, 

Peacetime prospects for the indus- 
try are further enhanced by the per- 

(Please turn to page 18) 


How the Office Equipment Makers Compare 


+Earnings Dividends 

* Sales rly In Paid Recent Indic. 

: 1944 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 Price Yield 

Addressograph-Multigraph ... a$28.6 a$27.2 a$1.50 a$1.63 k$0.32 k$0.28 $1.00 24 4.1% 
Burroughs Adding Machine... 644.5 be21.1 0.90 0.74 c0.36 c0.36 0.70 14 5.0 
Int’] Business Machines....... 134.9 8.77 8.85 €6.89 e6.94 £6.00 185 3.1 
National Cash Register....... 102.8 e724 1,93 2.13 e1.55 e1.51 1.25 33 3.8 
Remington 2191.6 2132.7 22.00 22.01 h0.78 h1.22 £1.20 23 5.2 
Royal Typewriter ..,......... j13.3 j18.8 a0.06 a0.74 k0.35 k0.14 0.60 20: .. 3D 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona...... m18.2 m19,7 n3.57 n2.31 k0.77 k0.82 2.00 30 6.7 
Underwood Elliott Fisher..... 47.6 peers 3.04 3.38 e1.89 e2.09 2.50 58 4.3 

*In millions of dollars. {Per common share. a—Years ended July 31, 1943 and 1944. b—Gross income from sales, rentals, etc. c—Six months 

ended June 30. e—Nine months ended September 30. f—Plus 5 per cent in stock. g—Years ended March 31, 1943 and 1944. h—Six months 

ended September 30. j—Year ended July 31. k—Three months ended October 31. m—Year ended June 30. n—Years ended June 30, 1943 and 1944, 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1945 


American Light & Traction X 

Main appeal is in generous 
yield at 19 on N. Y. Curb—approxi- 
mately its liquidating value. (Reg. 
div. $1.20 per annum.) Amended 
liquidation jplan provides for (1) re- 
demption of $13.4 million 6 per cent 
preferred stock at par out of $8.7 
million treasury funds and $4.7 mil- 
lion 1% jper cent bank loans; (2) 
distribution of remaining assets to 
common stockholders; and (3) con- 
struction, meanwhile, of a new $70 
million natural gas pipeline from 
Kans., Okla. and Tex. to Mich. and 
Wis., to be owned by a subsidiary 
and financed principally from parent’s 
Detroit Edison holdings. SEC hear- 
ings were ‘recently adjourned pending 
court testimony on the pipe line’s 
necessity. 


Atlantic Coast Line B 

Advance to 53 still leaves greatly 
undervalued road’s $79 equity in 
Louisville & Nashville alone. (Pays 
$1.50 each in June & Dec.) Recent 
markct performance of L. & N. is of 


major significance to this system, 


which holds 0.725 share of that com- 
pany’s present stock for each one of 
its own outstanding. This 0.725 of a 
share probably earned about $11.60 
in 1944 but paid only $5.08 divi- 
dends, which is all the parent’s own 
statement will include. A.C.L. it- 
self should have earned about $16 
without the $6.52 undistributed 
equity in L. & N. earnings. Debt re- 
duction was impressive in 1943-44 
and the A-C.L.-L. & N. collateral 
4s, cut from $30.3 million to $20 
million, may shortly be refunded. 
(Also FW, Apr. 5.) 


Central Aguirre c+ 

Much improved outlook warrants 
retention of 21. (Ind. div. $1.50 
per annum.) AAA-directed diver- 
sion of a fifth of lands to vegetable 
production, in combination with se- 


Ratings are from the FrnaNciaAL Wort Iade- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factegraphs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


vere drought and fertilizer shortage, 
made the fiscal period ended last July 
the worst in fifteen years both for 
production (78,571 vs. 107,879 tons 
m 1942-43 and 124,611 in 1936-37) 
and for earnings ($1.25 vs. $2.21 and 
$3.95 per share, respectively). Presi- 
dent Keyes reports the present crop 
looks good and company hopes for a 
100,000-ton production, helped by 
incentive payments to growers. Costs 
have increased, but Puerto Rican sug- 
ar prices should do likewise in line 
with U.S.-Cuban negotiations. 


Eaton Manufacturing B 

Continues one of the soundest auto 
equipments, at 52, both for its 5.8% 
yield and its postwar promise. (Reg. 
div. $3 per annwm.) Nine months’ net 
having shown no change, at $4.19 per 
share, final 1944 earnings are un- 
likely materially to deviate from 
1943’s $5.19 per share. Eaton’s auto 
parts specialties include truck axles, 
motor valves and tappets, leaf and 
coal springs, car heaters, castings, 
stampings and spring lockwashers. 
Markets are principally for original 
installation, but replacement business 
is nevertheless important and aircraft 
parts should continue to represent a 
sizeable portion of output after the 
war. Demand for company’s products 


A Wartime Restriction 


he reduced size of the current 
issue of FINANCIAL WORLD results 
from the War Production Board's 
order which limits the amount of 
paper each magazine publisher is 

permitted to use. 
Next week’s issue will be the An- 
nual Review and Forecast Number. 

THe PUBLISHER. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous issue 
im the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and infermation regarded as reliable, but no 
respensibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


should be active long before assembly 
line automobile production in volume. 


(Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Gamewell Company C+ 

Intermediate-term profits may be 
accepted at 18; better buying prices 
may follow. (Paid $3 on pre-split 
stock in 1944, equiv. $1 on present.) 
Adjusted for the recent 3-for-1 split, 
company’s first (November) half re- 
turned but 61 cents vs. $1 per share 
in the 1943 period, after $2.53 vs. 
$3.81 taxes including unspecified post- 
war refunds and probably reflecting 
war contract terminations and cancel- 
lations as well as profit squeezes. Nor- 
mal products include fire alarm: and 
police signaling systems, auxiliary 
equipment to operate fire doors, fans, 
motors, windows, water curtains, traf- 
fic signals and industrial control de- 
vices, many of which should be in 
active demand after the war. 


Kansas City Southern C 

Continues an undervalued rail 
speculation at 14—less than three 
times reported net. Disproportionate 
maintenance outlays up to the closing 
months of 1943 provided a most 
favorable base for 1944 comparisons. 
October alone showed 93 vs. 14 cents 
per share, lifting the ten-month total 
to $5.20 vs. $3.99 per share, and 
November net railway operating in- 
come jumped to $736,858 from 
$308,621. Reported net excludes 
wholly owned Louisiana & Arkansas, 
which earned another $2.75 for 
“KSU” in 1943 and was likewise 
doing better in 1944. Moderate com- 
mon dividend should follow placing of 
senior stock on full $4 preference 
basis. 


Locke Steel Chain C+ 

Relative stability and postwar 
promise warrant retention at 18 on 
the N. Y. Curb. (Paid $1.20 reg., 
50 cents extras, $1.70 total in 1944.) 
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Specializing in stamped, detachable, 
open hook, hardened steel chains 
(principally for agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers) and power lawn 
mowers, company sustained its last 
loss in 1933, During its fiscal year 
ended June, 1944, increased taxes 
more than offset sharply higher sales, 
net holding at $1.53 vs. $1.68 per 
share. Nine years’ earnings have 
averaged $1.80, with extremes but 
31.7 per cent above and 15 per cent 
below. In the abscence of bonds or 
preferred stocks, $594,834 cash and 
equivalent (3.7 times all liabilities), 
warrant liberal dividends in relation 
to earnings. 


National Supply C 

Frankly speculative holdings may 
be maintained at 16 in view of marked 
improvements in finances. ($2 pref. 
paid $4 in 1944, reducing arrears to 
$5.50.) Announcing repayment of last 
$2.6 million long term debt in Decem- 
ber, President Walker reported for a 
5-year period: retirement of $11.5 
million debt, elimination of contingent 
liabilities, payment of $11.8 million 
preferred dividends (clearing arrears 
on prior preferreds and reducing 
preference arrears to $1.5 million) 
and addition of $10 million to working 
capital—all through earnings and 
liquidation of unneeded assets. In- 
vestment in Kentucky Natural Gas 
was sold in November at $700,070— 
about $1 million under book value. 
Nine-month report showed net at 
$1.46 vs. $1.92 per share a year be- 
fore, without particulars. 


Norfolk & Western A+ 


Investment stature based on excel- 
lent record warrants a comparatively 
high price but recent 224 compares 
with prewar 1936 high above 310. 
(Reg. div. $10 per annum.) Earnings 
apparently returned to above the $20 
per share mark last year from 1943’s 
$15.58. In the first ten months, “other 
income” included $4 million postwar 
refunds for 1942 and 1943, which 
added $2.84 per share to pre-tax 
earnings, interim net reaching $17.63 
vs. $12.37 per share. Of September 
current assets, $67.6 million (three- 
fourths) was in cash and equivalent, 
which alone widely exceeded $58.7 
million total current liabilities (seven- 
eighths tax reserve) while non-cur- 
rent investments in other than affili- 
ates now stand at $31.1 million. 
(Also FW, Feb. 23.) 
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A Common Stock 


Program for $5,000 


Yielding 5.5 per cent, ‘pe st of good grade equi- 
ties provides wide diversification and offers better- 
than-average long term enhancement possibilities 


tock groups rarely move in unison. 

Even in periods of generally ris- 
ing quotations, some groups or issues 
will decline, others will fail to keep 
pace with the “averages” and some 
will show far wider gains than the 
market as a whole. Such divergent 
trends become more pronounced in 
the later phases of a bull market, re- 
quiring the exercise of greater cau- 
tion in making selections for individ- 
ual investment portfolios. 

Because of the unusual factors in- 
cident to a war economy and the ulti- 
mate problems of reconversion to 
peacetime production, proper selec- 
tion becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. Under existing conditions, 
preference should be accorded to the 
issues of companies which are show- 
ing satisfactory earnings under war 
conditions, have no important recon- 
version problems and which have 
demonstrated ability to earn and pay 
dividends in more normal times bear- 
ing in mind, however, the relation- 
ship of current and prospective earn- 
ings and dividends to prevailing mas- 
ket prices. 

With the best grade bonds yielding 
less than 3 per cent, the investor who 
seeks a more attractive return on his 
capital is centering his attention more 
and more on the opportunities which 
exist among well situated equities of 
leading companies with well estab- 


lished earning power and long divi- 
dend records. 

Here is an equity program for the 
investment of $5,000 which on the 
basis of present indicated dividend 
rates yields the attractive return of 
5.5 per cent. Selections have been 
made with a view to providing ade- 
quate diversification among industries 
facing favorable postwar prospects. 
All of these companies are currently 
earning their dividends by satisfactory 
margins, and prevailing market prices 
appear reasonable not only in relation 
to current earnings but also probable 
early postwar results. 


Easy Transition 


None of these companies is expect-’ 
ed to encounter any difficulty in ef- 
fecting the transition from a war to 
a peace economy. The removal of ex- 
cess profits taxes after the war should 
cushion to a large extent any decline 
in sales volume in a number of in- 
stances, while the wider profit mar- 
gins on peacetime business should 

~more than offset the decline in war- 
time volume. 

This program may be adapted to 
somewhat smaller or larger amounts 
of capital by decreasing or increasing 
the number of shares of each issue 
maintaining, however, about the same 
proportionate interest in each- ~com- 


pany. 


A $5,000 Common Stock Program 
Number Recent Recent 
of Shares e— (Dividend) Price Value 
15 Shares GRAD) 38 $570 
10 Electric Storage Battery ($2.00).. 44: 440 
20 “ tes . 24 480 
15.5 if atio: istillers 
Paramount Pictures ($2. 
Pennsylvania Railroad ($2.50).... 33 - 495 
Phelps Dodge ($1.60)............ 26 520 
25 Socony-Wac 21 525 
40 “ Socony-Vacuum ($0.75).......... 13% 540 
$5,040 
Yield 5.5% 
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AN Whenever we hear taxes 
INTERNAL discussed, and just now 
SUBJECT that is an incessant sub- 
ject for it is a tight shoe 
pinching the feet of all of us, it brings 
to mind the one certainty none can 
escape—that taxes are unavoidable in 
our complex society. If people want 
a coordinated society they must have 
organized government, but such a 
system must be sustained by sufficient 
revenues, and since government has 
no earning power, its operating costs 
must be secured by taxes. 
. Basically the tax principle is sound 
and no valid reason can be found 
against its application. Whatever di- 
vision of opinion arises over taxes 
does not resolve itself around the nec- 
essity of levying, but with its method 
and with the proportion of these im- 
posts and the inequalities developed 
by loose tax legislation. 

Many of our present inequities 
started with our great depression 
when it became a paramount neces- 
sity to draw upon our resources to 
provide relief for our stricken pop- 
ulation. We had hardly surmounted 
this crisis when war broke upon us 
with all its fury and compelled us to 
dig and dig deeper into our national 
wealth. As a result of the war our 
debt has expanded to where it soon 
will top $300 billion, in addition to 
which another $150 billion or so has 
been contributed through taxes. 

Now the point has been reached 
where the tax burden has attained 
the back breaking proportions and 
is causing a wide spread discussion 
of how a sensible relief can be pro- 
vided. 

The hue and cry is assuming the 
form of a mandate from the people at 
large to the incoming Congress, that 
among its “must” legislation is an 
overhauling and revamping of our 
10 


entire tax-structure, something that 
has not been attempted during the 
last dozen years, but instead when 
more money was needed by the Gov- 
ernment another layer of taxes was 
added to the honeycombed structure 
that already made up our system of 
taxation. 

Since taxes must come out of the 
pockets of the people, as taxes rise, 
prices must go up also. Congress 
should realize that our objective of 
providing sufficient jobs for the mil- 
lions of employables in the postwar 
era, and a continuance of our high 
standard of living, is an unreachable 
goal unless there is a drastic modi- 
fication in taxes, and it is a duty it 
owes the people to find the means and 
ways to fulfill it. 


THE POPE’S The Christmas mes- 
PLEA FOR sage of His Holiness 
PEACE Pope Pius XII was 


an eloquent plea for 
an enduring peace after this cruel 
war comes to an end. For the sake 
of humanity he did not beg for a soft 
peace but an understanding one 
which could be made to endure and 
whose logic could well be followed, to 
their profit and lasting fame, by our 
world leaders who will draw up the 
peace. 

In pointing the way to the peace 
the thoughts of His Holiness re- 
volved around the destiny of the 
people in the stricken nations that 
still must live in them, with no con- 
cern’expressed for the future of their 
war lords. These enemies of a tran- 
quil world he leaves to the just pun- 
ishment they deserve. 

He urges upon the Allied states- 
men who have not defined what they 
mean by unconditional surrender 
that they make it clear it does not 
mean the enslavement of peoples. 


Reading through his message there 
is the trenchant thought that the 
Pope would like to see avoided 
another Versailles treaty with its 
vengeful terms of enslavement, and 
instead one which would be based on 
justice and give deceived people the 
opportunity to redeem themselves by 
a thorough purging of their sins. It 
was a Christian approach that could 
be made workable by realistic treat- 
ment. 


CORNERED In a last desperate ef- 
RATS fort to stave off the 
FIGHT BACK (defeat that is inevit- 

able, the German 
forces on the Western front have 
launched their powerful counter-at- 
tack. It gained considerable ground 
but is far from decisive, for when 
measured by the territory the Allied 
armies have reclaimed since they in- 
vaded Europe the German gains are 
but a drop in the bucket. While this 
counter attack is of course discon- 
certing to our optimists who had 
lulled themselves into a smug belief 
that the war would terminate in a 
few months, a belief which ‘was 
nursed along by Washington, there 
is no ground for lack of aman 
in the ultimate outcome. 

In an attempt to avoid uncondi- 
tional surrender the Nazi barbarians, 
who know no laws of warfare except 
those of the jungle calling for the 
ruthless extermination of their foes, 
are using what they think is a rift 
among the Allies as their remaining 
hope to gain a softer peace. In this 
expectation they are doomed again 
to a bitter disappointment just as 
they were when with all the cards 
in their hands they thought they 
could build a world of “supermen.” 
Little did they realize they were play- 
ing with stacked cards. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Despite recent market advances, stocks at current levels can- 
not be regarded as extravagantly priced, and yields are out of 
all proportion to the prevailing easy money market conditions 


HELPED ALONG by reports of additional impend- 
ing stock split-ups, the new year has started off with 
the usual "January rise," lifting both the rail and 
the industrial averages into new high ground. 
Although the tide of battle in Europe seems again 
to have swung in our favor, the determined re- 


‘sistance being put up by the Nazi forces furnishes 


further strong support for the opinion that the 
war has a considerable number of months yet to 
go before victory is in sight and reconversion to 
normal activities can be recommenced by various 
segments of industry. As a matter of fact, recon- 
version problems have bulked so large in invest- 
ment thinking and planning in recent months that 
the actual effect on the market is likely to be similar 
to that of D-Day, which long had been feared but 
which subsequent events disclosed had been fully 
discounted. 


HERE AT home, one of the most important market 
factors is the opening of the new Congress, whose 
deliberations in coming months can be expected 
to have significant influence on the price trend. 
One of the first actions by the new House—estab- 
lishment of the so-called Dies Committee on a 
permanent basis—furnished much encouragement to 
the conservative element of the country which feels 
it desirable that radical forces be kept in check 
despite opposition from some sections of the 
Administration. The voting on that measure also 
indicated that proposed legislation is more likely 
to be considered on its own merits rather than 
handled according to the dictates of partisan 
leaders. 


THE OLD year closed with average stock prices 
only about ten per cent higher than they were 
twelve months previously, an advance which can 
hardly be regarded as lifting them to exorbitant 
levels. The rails, of course, did much better than 
the general run of the market with a net rise during 
the year of 44 per cent. But in so doing, this group 
appears merely to have recovered from an over- 
depressed condition and to have been reflecting 
the fact that the railroads themselves have been 
among the greatest beneficiaries of general wartime 
activity. The present situation is in decided con- 


trast with the action of the carrier shares during 
World War |, which in that period went into a bear 


_ market reflecting government mismanagement of 


the roads and serious deterioration of their rolling 
stock and other equipment. 


PRELIMINARY indications are that aggregate .in- 
dustrial earning power last year was’ slightly above 
that of 1943, although earnings of the railroads and 
utilities were smaller as a result of higher operating 
costs. Much will naturally depend upon the course 
of the war, but present prospects are that, at least 
for the first half of this year, industrial earnings will 
hold close to 1944 levels. Those earnings are being 
capitalized at only about twelve to fourteen times, 
on the average, indicating that stocks in general are 
far from being over-priced. 


YIELDS, ALSO, are at attractive levels, with the 
average not far under five per cent in the face of 
returns of around 234 per cent from corporate 
bonds that are even of somewhat less than highest 
grade. With the Government in complete con- 
trol of the money market, and by necessity com- 
mitted to an easy money policy for an indefinite 


’ time, ylelds from common stocks could shrink ma- 


terially from prevailing levels before their income 
attraction disappears. 


ALL IN ALL, there seems no reason at the present 
time for any change in the opinion that the under- 
lying trend of the market continues upward, al- 
though the intelligent investor will, of course, be 
prepared for the appearance of reactionary phases 
from time to time. Some of these will result from 
developments in the news; others doubtless will 
come from a temporarily over-bought condition of 
the market itself. But experience shows it to be 
inadvisable for the average investor to attempt to 
catch these minor tops and bottoms. The investor 
also should keep in mind the fact that the longer 
a bull market lasts, the greater the degree of selec- 
tivity called for in making new purchases — and 
the present rising market has now been with us for 
nearly three years. 


—Written January 4, 1945; Richard J. Andersof.” 
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STOCK & BOND CALL PRICES: Ever since 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S Investment Service Section 
(pages 11-14) was founded some seven years ago, 
it has been the policy to remove from the “Selected 
Issues" lists all bonds and preferred stocks as they 
have risen in market value to the equivalent of their 
call prices. There have been two reasons for this: 
In the first place, unless there is present some 
unusual feature such as a convertible privilege, 
neither bonds nor preferred stocks normally are 
likely to rise more than a few points or so above 
call prices and thus, even in the case of issues held 
primarily for income, it has been to the holder's 
advantage to transfer into a security of comparable 
quality which had more leeway for appreciation. 
Secondly, purchase of any issue at levels appre- 
ciably above call prices entails the risk of loss of 
the premium over call price in the event the 
security should be redeemed. 

It still is recommended that purchasers avoid 
issues selling well above call price — perhaps the 
equivalent of half a year's income will serve as a 
rough sort of danger signal. But, because it is 
becoming so increasingly difficult to find suitable 
below-call-price issues as substitutions for those 
bonds and preferreds that have risen above their 
redemption figures, the latter no longer will be 
automatically dropped from the "Selected Issues" 
page upon reaching call price levels. 

Depending upon circumstances, some may con- 
tinue to carry active purchase recommendations. 
Those which do not, and which are recommended 
only for retention by those who have bought at 
lower levels, will carry a symbol denoting that fact. 


BAROMETER UP AGAIN: Early last autumn 
(FW, Sept. 13, page 16) it was noted that the 
forecaster's old standby, the scrap iron price index, 
had been declining and then stood well under the 
OPA ceiling which for a number of years had 
destroyed the usefulness of this business barometer. 
The reason for the decline was the series of German 
defeats, then being witnessed, which apparently 
indicated an early end to the war in Europe and 
the approach of deep cut-backs in output of 
ordnance and other heavy types of war equipment. 
From the $19.17 per ton maximum that had ruled 
this market, the average price continued its decline 
until it descended below the $15 level. 

Indicating that, despite wartime drawbacks, scrap 
iron movements have retained at least a measure 
of their old-time forecasting value, preparations to 
resume top speed in war goods production in recent 
weeks were accompanied by a reversal in the trend 
of scrap prices. All lost ground was quickly 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


regained, and once again the price average stands 
at the $19.17 level that reflects OPA ceilings. 


N. Y. BANK EARNINGS: Sixth .War Loan 
operations are clearly reflected in the year-end 
condition statements published during the past few 
days by the metropolitan banking institutions. 
Every important bank reported deposits, loans-and 
investments at new all-time highs, and record- 
breaking surplus and undivided profits accounts 
also were the rule. There was less uniformity in the 
various institutions’ earnings performance for the 
year. But in most cases results were above 1943 
levels, with some of the gains being fairly sub- 
stantial. 

Although normally exhibiting a greater degree 
of market stability than the general run of stocks, 
bank shares during the past year advanced about 
20 per cent, which compares with a rise of about 
|! per cent for the industrial average. 


AIR MAIL RATE CUT? On the heels of reports 
that the Government's gross revenues from air mail 
service are running well above $100 million a year, 
and that its net is around $50 million annually, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has proposed that the 
four largest air lines effect nearly 50 per cent 
reductions in the’ rates charged the Post Office 
Department. Probably not unconnected, however, 
is the fact that several of the large air transport 
companies had previously indicated that reductions 
in passenger fares are being planned, to become 
effective just as soon as more equipment is secured 
to handle additional traffic. In other words, the 
CAB appears to be trying to have accrue to the 
Government instead of the traveling public the 
advantages of the heavy traffic volume. 

The air lines affected — United, Eastern, Amer- 
ican and TWA—have until January 20 to file 
objections to the order, which would reduce the 
present 60 cents per ton mile rate to 32 cents. 
Effect of the reduction would vary among the dif- 
ferent companies, but for the group as a whole 
air mail revenues have been constituting around 
22 per cent of the total. 


“WHISKEY HOLIDAY”’: The new year ushered 
in for the distilling industry a second 30-day fur- 
lough from the production of industrial alcohol, 
the period to be devoted to rebuilding stocks of 
beverage spirits following the example of last 
August. In the latter month, around 50 million 
gallons of beverage alcohol were produced, break- 
ing the black market in domestic liquors and restor- 
ing orderly distribution in the regular retail channels. 
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Although the industrial alcohol that is produced 
for war purposes does not carry the same wide 
margin of profit as do beverage spirits, the com- 
bination of a large productive volume together 
with sales from inventories allows the distilling 
companies to show impressive earnings, and |944 
results will be substantially above those of the pre- 
ceding year. At the end of October, there were 
about 345,500,000 gallons of distilled spirits in stock. 
Although this represents a I6 per cent shrinkage 
from the year-previous figure, it nevertheless would 
be sufficient for almost three years’ requirements 
at the recent rate of consumption, even though 
no further production were to be _ permitted. 
Washington reports are, however, that April will 
see another "whiskey holiday”. 


RETAIL SALES: The nation's department stores 
wound up the 1944 holiday shopping season by 
registering one of the widest sales gains on record. 
Thanks in part to the fact that the week ended 
December 23 contained six business days, as against 
only five for the corresponding week of 1943, dollar 
sales volume showed a year-to-year increase of 
34 per cent. This lifted the volume for the four 
weeks ending on the same date 21 per cent above 
the preceding year. For the first 51 weeks of 1944, 
aggregate department store sales are reported as 
showing an || per cent gain. The successively wider 
retail sales increases rolled up in the later months 
constituted one of the features of the general busi- 
ness year. Many department stores end their fiscal 
year on January 31, and earnings to be reported 
for the period ending on that date are expected 
to show impressive gains. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 14): 
Glidden Company reported sales for year ended 
October 31 of $111.9 million, compared with 
$97.1 million a year before... . None of the war- 
rants to purchase Erie Railroad common stock were 
exercised prior to expiration of the privilege 
January |. ... Northern Pacific's 1944 net income 
is officially estimated at $13.3 million vs. $25.5 mil- 
lion in 1943; increased operating costs and taxes 
are principal reasons for the decline. . . . Power 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


output of Consolidated Edison for the week ended 
December 24 was || per cent below the same 
1943 week, reflecting aluminum plant shutdown. 

Navy has announced approval by President 
Roosevelt of contracts with Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and others for purchase of 8 million barrels 
of crude oil from Elk Hills reserve. . . . Equitable 
Gas, subsidiary of Philadelphia Company, has filed 
a petition with Pennsylvania Public Utilities Com- 
mission for an increase of $1.4 million in domestic 
and commercial gas rates in Pittsburgh district... . 
American Water Works reported a 13.2 per cent 
gain in electric power output for the week ended 
December 23, compared with the same week 
of 1943. 

Total operating revenues for the eleven months 
to November 30 as compared with the same 1943 
period (in millions): Atchison, $485.0 vs. $426.6; 
Atlantic Coast Line, $142.6 vs. $140.3; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, $201.1 vs. $190.4; Chicago & 
North Western, $153.7 vs. $150.1; Great Northern, 
$191.7 vs. $181.1; Louisville & Nashville, $196.1 vs. 
$190.5; New York Central, $663.1 vs. $648.2; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, $931.9 vs. $895.7; Reading Com- 
pany, $106.3 vs. $104.4; Union Pacific, $458.7 
vs. $435.0. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Columbia Record- 
ing, Columbia Broadcasting subsidiary, acquires 
plant from Remington Arms and will start produc- 
tion of records next month. . . . Hecht Company 
calls 3,800 shares of 4!/, per cent preferred stock 
for redemption January 31. . . . Nash-Kelvinator 
had sales for the fiscal year ended September 30 
of $274.4 million vs. $184.9 million a year before. 

. Shareholders of United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers meet February |4 to approve 2-for-! split-up. 

. American Locomotive has stepped up produc- 
tion of Army tank destroyers. . . . Dresser Industries 
reported sales for the fiscal year ended October 31 
of $55 million, compared with $62.5 million a 
year before. . . . Schenley Distillers completes 
100 per cent acquisition of Louisville Cooperage. 

. Federal Mogul obtains WPB permission to 
expand plant capacity for increased output of steel 
sleeve type engine bearings. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 11. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time fo time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
+ ts. 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- These ete good grade issues end qualify sally gen 


Recent 
bl f. to interest and principal. Price Yield Price 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 103 
;, Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 99 J 

FOR INCOME Philadelphia Co. $6 cum 5.61 

: Public Service N. J. $5 cum...... 4.85 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/os, '64. 4.50% Not Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum 4.43 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4!/9s, '77.. 4.33 105 Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 4.76 


wre Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 4n 105 Reynolds Metals 5//2% cum 5.61 


Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5!/2s, 1950. 5.19 107! 
& Pac. 5s, 4.85 FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
FOR PROFIT Am. Water Works & El. $6 cum... 99 6.06 
Columbia G: & El. 6% cum 6.59 
Chic. & No. West. conv. 4!/s, 1999. 5.29 101%, Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum...... 5.73 
N. Y. Central 4'/9s, 2013 5.29 110 Erie R.R. 5% cum 7.25 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 5.77 110 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.....° 5.43 
Southern Pacific 4!/2s, 1969 4.84 105 Wheeling Steel $5 pr. cum 5.56 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 
STOCK Price 1943 1944 1943 1944 STOCK Price 1943 1944 1943 1944 


Adams-Millis $1.75 $1.75 b$2.01 b$1.93 May Department Stores. 67 $3.00 b$1.70 b$!.81 
American News ........ 1.80 1.80 62.62 62.93 Melville Shoe 2.00 bl.08 bi.0l 
Borden Company 1.50 1.70 60.87 bl.01 Pennsylvania Railroad ... 2.50 5.64 4.04 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 3.50 3.00 3.03 2.74 Philip Morris . 4.50 6.10 g5.8! 
Consolidated Edison ... 1.60 1.60 cl.19 1.36 Socony-Vacuum j 0.75 1.15 1.28 
Electric Storage Battery. 2.00 2.00 bi.tl Standard Oil of Calif... . 2.00 2.00 
First National Stores. . >. 2.50 2.50 “bi.34 bI.39 Sterling Drug 64 3.00 3.23 3.37 
Freeport Sulphur 2.00 2.00 62.73 2.36 Underwood Elliott Fisher . J 2.50 cl.89 2.09 
Gen'l Amer. Transport. . 2.25 2.50 2.95 2.37 Union Pacific R.R....... 6.00 13.37 cl1.72 
Kress (S. H.) 1.60 1.60 United Biscuit . 1.00 cl.73 1.73 
MacAndrews & Forbes. . 1.65 1.55 cl.l3 1.26 U. S. Tobacco ; ‘ 1.20 
Macy (R.H.) 2.00 2.00 £2.14 £2.49 d 1.60 2.20 52.25 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


1944 

American Brake Shoe ... $1.80 $1.65 $2.08 c$1.83 Homestake Mining None None b$0.75 bD$.26 
American Stores 1.00 1.00 60.58 60.58 Kennecott Copper $3.00 $2.50 62.06 b!.99 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 6.00 6.00 13.86 12.20 Libby, McNeill & Libby. 0.45 0.50 j0.88 0.94 
Bethlehem Steel 6.00 . 04.86 4, Lima Locomotive 2.00 2.50 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 2.00 Louisville & Nash. R.R... .700 7.00 clI.85 cll.I5 
Climax Molybdenum ... 3.20 62.90 2. McCrory Stores 1.00 1.00 2.22 £2.02 
Commercial Solvents ... 0.60 ‘ Mid-Continent Pete 1.40 1.40 2.59 62.77 
Continental Can 1.00 J 1.63 J New York Air Brake 2.00 2.00 2.67 2.87 
0.75 cl.46 2. Phelps Dodge 1.60 1.60 b1.34 b1.30 

Firestone Tire 2.00 2: b2.60 b2. Thompson ;Products .. ... 150 2.00 6.43 7.03 
Fruehauf Trailer 1.65 c2.57 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 0.85 1.00 cl.13 cl.69 
General Electric 1.40 cl.09 Timken Roller Bearing. . . 2.00 2.00 2.03 1.90 
Glidden Company 0.90: +1.87 #2. Twentieth Century-Fox . . 2.00 2.00 452 4.67 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 2.00 2: 5.21 5. S 4.00 400 3.60 3.49 


_ @—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. {Fiscal years ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31 
i—Fiscal year ended February 28. r—I2 months to June 30. s—I!2 months to September 30. +—Fiscal years ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1944 and 1943. D—Deficit. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


pring is the time for fights about 

farm machinery. This year, the 
battle promises to reach more than 
seasonal heights of intensity. When 
Congressmen from the agricultural 
states relayed the gripes of their con- 
stituents last year, telling about auc- 
tions at which .a few hundred 
farmers bid for a single second-hand 
plow, WPB boys were able to point 
to rising production figures. It was 
a case of higher demand.: With better 
markets fer their produce and more 
expensive farm labor, farmers had 
the impulse and the money to tool up. 
Moreover, the food picture last year 
was getting brighter. 

This year there will be more to fight 
about. The tools needed for spring 
planting are below the stocks avail- 
able in 1944. There is nothing now 
to suggest that the amount of equip- 
ment needed in the summer and fall 
will be greater. Meanwhile, the Gov- 
ernment, is putting out gloomy re- 
leases about 1945 food prospects so 
that when Congressmen sound off 
about machinery shortages, they are 
likely to find their audiences more 
receptive. 

Once more, there is competition 
for components. As several military 
programs are stepped up, WPB finds 
it inipossible to preserve military rat- 
ings for the farm machinery produc- 
ers. The manufacturers will get 
poorer delivery of foundry products 
in particular, unless, in some way or 
other, the foundries manage to ex- 
pedite their own production. Aside 
from transportation equipment and 
industrial maintenance, few civilian 
products will be getting military rat- 
ings, 


Although OPA is hospitable to 
the request by the steel companies 
for higher prices to meet their in- 
crease payrolls, it is trying to limit 
the marking-up of steel products. 
Percentage margins of warehouse- 
men and other distributors would be 
reduced under plans now being per- 
fected. The increases under discus- 
sion are as intricate as the wage rises 
suggested by WLB. Their effects on 
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earnings probably will be just as hard 
to estimate. 


After thinking it over, some of 
the Treasury officials decided that 
keeping Social Security on a “sound 
actuarial basis” was, at best, a good 
slogan for winning acceptance for the 
idea of social security. They will 


recommend to Congress that exclu- © 


sive use of the payroll tax be given 
up. Matching of income and outgo, 
they will urge, will be especially futile 
if farmers, storekeepers and others 
become beneficiaries. 

Without giving up existing taxes 
on payrolls, they will urge that Social 
Security be admitted frankly as a 
charge on the general fund, to be 
supported, like other liabilities, from 
any cash the Treasury raises. They 
will argue that actually there is but a 
single Treasury balance sheet and 
that the segregation of particular as- 
sets and liabilities is a mere exercise 
in page make-up. They will probably 
point out that the hope that excess 
collections during booms and excess 
payments in depressions would smooth 
out economic cycles, is not being 
realized. 

Opposition from the conservative 
side is expected. It may be argued 
that if there is no effort to balance 
the Social Security books, there will 
be no restraint on the demand for 
benefits. This point of view may be 
conciliated by the proposal that low 
income tax exemptions, inspired by 
the war, be retained—although not 
necessarily at present levels. Taxes on 
low incomes will arouse less opposi- 
tion, it will be noted, if they are as- 
sociated with Social Security. 


WPB gets reports from the 
Western Front that the Army’s mo- 
tor carriers-use up a tire a day each. 
The trucks themselves of course have 
appreciably longer lives. This forces 
those charged with procurement to 
insist on building a large stock-pile of 
spares. Since truck output is being 
increased, tire procurement must also 
be increased, but in much greater 
proportion. 


As broadcasting stations are 
bought and sold at figures which 
have no visible connection with as- 
sets and, sometimes, even with cur- 
rent earnings, FCC officials become 
increasingly bearish about the post- 
war profits outlook. They don’t like 
the trend at all, since buyers at top 
prices will be forced into giving al- 
most exclusive time to cash cus- 
tomers. 

First of all, they point out, total 
advertising budgets may drop sub- 
stantially when excess profits taxes 
are removed. They will almost cer- 
tainly drop if there is a general de- 
pression. Second, standard broad- 
casters should not hope to keep their 
present share of the advertiser’s dol- 
lar. 

Television and FM will compete 
with the standard broadcasters. At 
first this will not be important since 
relatively few families will own sets. 
But sales of the new products will 
increase steadily while standard 
radio, at best, will be able to hold its 
own. FM and television broadcast- 
ers will in time set up networks 
which will get the accounts of the na-- 
tional advertisers. 


Just as the stock market often 
fluctuates much more sharply than 
earnings, so Washington publicity 
about changes in production pros- 
pects veers more sharply and widely 
than the production itself. Stories 
about deep cuts in the “Authorized 
Production” programs, slashes in 
output of civilian tires and other 
items, deserve and get big headlines. 
However, in relation to the huge out- 
put of consumers goods, the immedi- 
ate reverses are as important as the 
gains that were being stressed in the 
summer and fall. 


FHA officials say that if there is 
a big postwar building boom at rising 
prices, they will stay out of the mar- 
ket. They look with dread at the pos- 
sibility of guaranteeing mortgages on 
homes whose values might subse- 
quently collapse. They intend, more- 
over, to be explicit in stating why 
they are holding back. They hope 
that their precepts will be accepted as 

“warning.” 

FHA will have to set some bench- 
mark for itself. In guaranteeing new 
mortgages on existing homes, it now 
uses valuations as of the summer of 
1941, lending on that basis. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Promotionals 


The Institute of Life Insurance has 
prepared a guide for insurance com- 
pany executives on the value of pre- 
paring a modern annual report to 
stockholders and policyholders—pro- 
fusely illustrated with characteristic 
graphics, the study discusses the use 
of a clarified annual report as an ef- 
fective public relations tool. ... An 
intensive advertising campaign is be- 
ing readied by Windsor Manufactur- 
ing to publicize Goodyear Tire’s new 
shoe soling material, known as “Neo- 
lite’”—this material, which is neither 
leather, rubber nor plastic, but wears 
better than any one of these, will be 
“publicized as one substitute that is an 
improvement. . . . A. Stein & Com- 
pany is the first manufacturer of 
brassieres to utilize book matches to 
interest women in its products— 
through Universal Match millions of 
match-books will carry the message 
of “Hickory Perma-lift” bras to the 
fair smokers. . . . Newest in office 
manuals has been published by Rem- 
ington Rand under the title of “Bet- 
ter Filing Supplies’—this 88-page 
catalog shows the office manager how 
tc select filing supplies as they are 
needed, thus eliminating needlessly 


SAFETY 
plus GOOD YIELD 


@ FARM and HOME Invest- 
ment Certificates offer a profitable 
investment with insured protec- 
tion. Current dividend rate is 3%, 
with safety of principal Federally 
insured up to $5,000. 


@ They are legal investments in 
many states for banks, trust and 
insurance companies, trustees, 
guardians and fiduciaries. Assets 
more than $30,000,000.00. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


FARM AND HOME 


Savings and Loan Association 
Nevada, Mo. 


By Weston Smith 


large inventories. . . . National ad- 
vertisers will share in the plans to 
celebrate radio’s silver anniversary 
during 1945—members of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association will carry 
the 25th birthday theme in their in- 
dividual company advertising. . . . 
Fashion note for war workers: Hat 
Corporation of America is featuring a 
new “Beaver Flow” top piece at $40 
—the new model will make its debut 
in the company’s Manhattan stores, 
and later be promoted in some 130 
retailers throughout the country. 


Airtransportfolio 


Authorization by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines to extend its route to 
New York, and to operate a non-stop 
service between Chicago and Detroit 
will strengthen PCA’s position in 
operating between leading industrial 
cities—now pending before CAB is 
an application for a route from De- 
troit to Miami. . . . Reductions of up 
to 40 per cent in domestic air-express 
rates on perishable commodities have 
been announced by Braniff Airways— 
the move is expected to expand traffic 
in fresh fruits, vegetables and sea- 
foods. . . . The flying boxcar which 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane has been 
building for military operations is 
being adapted for peacetime air-cargo 
transport—called “The Packet,” this 
twin-engine monoplane is styled to 
utilize average airports and fly either 
short or long distances economically. 
.... Northwest Airlines, which has 
not served hot meals on its flights, 
announces that after a survey it is 
starting this service on_flights from 
principal cities on its routes—several 
innovations in providing hot foods 
aloft will be inaugurated. . . . Another 
corporation to add executive air serv- 
ice is Hercules Powder, which has 
purchased a “Beechcraft” monoplane 
to transport its officials around the 
country on war assignments—the 


_foods—it is predicted that one-quar- 


plane carries a pilot and co-pilot and 
five passengers at speeds of 210 miles 
per hour for non-stop trips up to 
1,100 miles. © 


Household Gadgets 


Philco Corporation will expand its 
representation in the refrigerator field 
after the war with the addition of a 
line of home freezing chests for proc- 
essing and preserving quick-frozen 


ter of the three million families now 
utilizing cold storage lockers will be 
prospects for their own household 
freezers when peace returns... . A 
line of streamlined kitchen cabinets 
and cabinet sinks will soon be offered 
by Crosley Corporation—plans call 
for the introduction of a new tech- 
nique in merchandising of this type 
of equipment whereby it will be un- 
necessary for dealers to stock large 
inventories of the cabinets... . A 
complete selection of refrigerators for 
the farm market is being designed by 
International Harvester for postwar 
distribution—prior to the war the 
company handled large walk-in cool- 
ers for dairies, but the new line will 
include a number of sizes from small 
quick-freezers to the larger cabinet 
types. ... A new burner for postwar 
gas ranges that ‘produces a flame 
when completely enclosed has been 
developed by the American Gas As- 
sociation—the improved burner will 
mean greater heating speeds and 
more efficient use of gas, as well as 
more positive control of heats for 
cooking, and a better range design 
for compactness and cleanliness. 


Digestibles 


Brewing Corporation of America 
will spend $250,000 this year for re- 
search to develop new food products 
including the nutritional values of 
spent brewers yeast—the company’s 
brand name of “Carling’s” will be 
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used to identify the new line. . . 
Next in dehydrated condiments will 
be powdered tomato ketchup, devel- 
oped by Sardick Corporation—the 
ketchup is made by adding water, 
bringing it to a boil and then cooling 
in a refrigerator. .. . Hauraki Pack- 
ing Company of New Zealand is en- 
tering the American market with 
canned mussel soup—tradenamed 
“Castle Rock,” the delicacy is pre- 
pared from deep sea mussels, known 
“Down Under” as Kutai. . . . The 
bakery delivery trucks of Omar, Inc., 
will next be equipped with refrigera- 
tors to handle the company’s new line 


of quick-frozen pies—the “unbaked” 
goods can be stored in the household 
freezing chest until ready to be put 
in the oven to produce a fresh baked 
pie... . Shortages of cocoa and sugar 
are reflected in the new line added by 
Metro Chocolate Company—its latest 
confection is “Candy Spearmint 
Leaves.” ... A new manual on quick 
freezing, called “The How Book on 
Home Food Freezing,” is being dis- 
tributed by the Portable Elevator 
Manufacturing Company --it gives 
complete information on the handling 
of fruits and vegetables in storage 
freezers. 


Above-Average Outlook 
For This Company 


Bohn Aluminum, a leading fabricator of light 
metals, is reasonably priced and yields six per cent 


he growth of the Bohn Alumi- 

num & Brass Corporation has 
been primarily internal, but there 
have been three notable acquisitions. 
The two constituents brought to- 
gether in 1924 were each established 
in 1918, during World War I. The 
consolidation issued $2.2 million de- 
bentures in 1928 for The Michigan 
Smelting & Refining Company. In 
1940, it absorbed Clawson & Bals, 
Inc., a nationwide distributor of 
bearings and other parts to the au- 
tomobile replacement trade. Mean- 
while, a die casting division was ex- 
changed in 1931 for the permanent 
mold department of the Doehler Die 
Casting Company. 


Various Products 


Products of this enterprise now in- 
clude bearings (aircraft, automobile, 
truck, tractor, bus, diesel and 
marine), castings (aluminum sand 
and permanent mold, brass, bronze 
and magnesium), extrusions (stand- 
ard and special aluminum and brass 
shapes, aluminum tubing, and brass 
screw machine rod), forgings (alu- 
minum, brass and copper), machined 
parts (bushings, brass forgings, ra- 
diator valves, air and gas cocks, brass 
screw machine parts and plumbers’ 
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brass goods), pistons (automobiles, 
truck, bus, diesel, tractor, aircraft, 
marine, stationaty and _ hydraulic 
brake), refrigeration parts (alumi- 
num evaporators, refrigeration valves 
and hardware forgings), and non- 
ferous ingot metals (brass, bronze, 
aluminum, magnesium, solders, bab- 
bits and special alloys). 


Industries Served 


Bohn thus operates largely as a 
foundry business, many of whose 
products are finished by customers. 
It is generally thought of as depen- 
dent upon the automobile industry. 
This does represent its principal sin- 
gle market in normal times, yet it ac- 
counts for only about 40 per cent of 
peacetime business and the manage- 
ment is aggressively diversifying. 
Ford is said to be the largest cus- 
tomer, but the others of the “Big 
Three,” Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors, are likewise served. The truck, 
bus, tractor, marine and stationary 
engine fields are also important. 

The aircraft industry was assum- 
ing considerable significance even be- 
fore the war and for the present is 
the principal market. The plumbing 
and building trades are accounting 
for growing portions of the com- 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number seventy-one of a series. 
ScHENLEY DistTitters Corp., New York 


From “Down Under” 


From somewhere in the Southwest 
Pacific comes one of the most interest- 
ing letters from a lad who, too, has 
post-war plans. He addressed his letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corporation and 
says that, while he, along with millions 
of other American boys, is at present 
“employed,” he is giving serious con- 
sideration to his personal post-war 
plans, “if everything goes as well as 
they have been going.” 


We have received a number of such 
letters from Australia, North Africa, 
“somewhere in Italy,” “somewhere in 
France” and from way up in Iceland, 
but there is something unusual in this 
latest letter and we are going to quote 
a couple of paragraphs verbatim. Here 
they are: 


“IT can sum up my post-war aims 
very simply. I seek no special priv- 
ileges, no public bounties, no paeans 
of praise. All I ask is that I be pro- 
vided the opportunity to work in 
peace, to produce the many things 
that the pursuit of war necessarily 
denies us. All I want is the chance 
to earn a decent American living 
for myself and for the family I un- 
dertook to start—until the needs 
of our country demanded a tem- 
porary halt. I do not consider my- 
self a special case. I quite well 
realize that many of my buddies 
are in exactly the same position as 
I. If I could, I would speak for 
them as well, but I am of no im- 
portance in that respect. 

“I am twenty-five years of age, 
married and have a child of two. 
I realize that you have the problem 
of your own employees at present 
in the service, and I would be the 
last person in the world to wish to 
compete with them for their jobs.” 


This lad then hopes that he may have 
an interview “when I get my job done 
over here.” 


He closes his letter, “May I hear from 
you in this respect? I feel very grateful 
for your consideration and I pray and 
hope that I will be around to read your 
answer—if you answer.” 

Our answer? Well, that just doesn’t 
belong here. But you can wager that 
with our answer goes our prayer that 
he be “around” when it arriwes. 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. - 
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ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS 


COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Common stock has been declared payable January 
15th, 1945, to stockholders of record at close of 
bustness December 29th, 1944. The stock transfer 
books will not close. 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 

The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c per 
share on the First Preferred Stock, and @c per 
share on the Second Preferred Stock have been 
declared payable January 15th, 1945, to stockhold- 
ers of record at close of business December 29th, 
1944. The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers — Converters — Distributors 
St. Louis, Missouri, December 21st, 1944. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment February 1, 1945 
to the stockholders of record at the close 0 
business January 6, 1945. 

L. B. WIEGERS, Treasurer. 


Preferred Stocks 
PUTNAM & CO. 


6 Central Row Hartford 4, Conn. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


« REAL ESTATE > 


NEW JERSEY 


HUNTERDON CHARMING ESTATE 
150 Year Stone Colonial 
HOUSE expensively restored, 5 bedrooms, 5 tile 
baths, 4 open fire places, hot water heat oil fired, 
large living room, hand hewn beams, cement 
pool, cottage, barn, short private drive from hard 
road, high select setting on 128 acres, 4 mi. ex- 
press sta., 53 mi. out. Cost double. $27,500. 
Purchaser can buy Furniture 
GROENDYKE, High Bridge, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
For Long Term Ground Lease 


for mass sales Department Store, 
top credit furniture and house furnishings, 
credit jewelry, men’s and women’s wear: 
At Journal Square, Jersey City, plot about 
75 x 144 x 196 feet, from street to street (2 doors 
from Bond Clothes). 


L. N. ROSENBAUM & SON, Owners 
565 Fith Avenue, New York 


OCONEE WATERFRONT 
BAY SHORE 
A very attractive home in an exclusive section. 
4 master bedrooms and 3 baths. 2 servant’s bed- 
rooms and bath. Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, library and sun porch. Fireplaces. Oil 
heat. 2 car garage. One and a half acres unusually 
landscaped. Price $30,000, immediate occupancy. 
Can be imspected by appointment with 
J. DUNBAR ROSS 
128 W. Main St., Bay Shore, Phone 1520 


pany’s production and another major 
customer group is the household ap- 
pliance industry, particularly in re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines. 

Bohn’s future is, of course, tied up 
with the futures of its customers. 
Sharp contraction in aircraft output 
should still leave the company’s busi- 
ness in that field far above prewar 
levels, especially after the necessary 
readjustment period. Passenger au- 
tomobiles have been completely out 
of production for many months and 
parts makers naturally will have to 
turn out huge quantities before the 
assembly lines again hum. This is 
true, also, of most other markets 
where pent-up demands have as- 
sumed generally large proportions. 


Magnesium Production 


Perhaps the wartime development 
of most lasting consequence to Bohn 
lies in the accelerated expansion of 
aluminum and magnesium production 
facilities. The ultimate disposition of 
the two government-owned plants it 
leases, costing some $25 million, is as 
yet undetermined, but Bohn ‘has un- 
dertaken major expansion of its own 
that has materially increased its ca- 
pacity. Then, too, technological gains 
under war’s impetus should stand it 
in good stead for peacetime competi- 


- tion. 


Despite recent substantial capital 
expenditures, Bohn has the same 
moderate 352,418 equity shares, 
representing its entire capital struc- 
ture, with which it entered the war. 
Treasury position is satisfactory un- 
der the circumstances and in view of 
$1.7 million U. S. tax notes and $1.3 
million postwar refunds held apart 
from current assets. 

The following per-share figures tell 
another interesting story of wartime 
growth not reflected in reported earn- 
ings, principally because of mounting 
taxes : 


Avail- Re- 

able Depr. & Fed. 
Year Net Amort. Taxes 
1943.. $211. 27 26 79 $6. 18 
1942.. 169.26 83 20.32 5.40 
1941.. 100.88 7: 70 5.48 
1940.. 58.54 7.32 087 2.36 4.09 
1939. . 39.24 3.34 0.76 0.43 2.15 
1938... 24.71 1.24 0.68 0.04 0.52 
1937. . 57.39 6.70 0.68 0.99 5.03 

Nine Months: 

1944.. N.A. N.A. N.A. *35.16 4.99 
1943.. N.A. N.A. N.A. *26.08 4.45 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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*Includes unspecified renegotiation reserve. 


In 1940, it will be seen, sales 
slightly exceeded the recovery peak 


in 1937, but net was almost a dollar 
lower. In the following three years, 
volume climbed 261 per cent, while 
earnings just about made up the lost 


‘dollar and added another, for an over- 


all gain of 20 per cent. Sharp gains 
have been shown by Federal taxes 
and, in recent years, in depreciation 
and amortization. Net before all these 
charges showed ample response to 
sales growth. Again, should the post- 
war era produce a sizeable drop in 
sales, it also is likely to slash both 
these reserve charges, the former es- 
pecially when EPT is finally aban- 
doned, with an appreciable cushion- 
ing effect. 

In addition to postwar promise, 
Bohn’s stock offers a liberal yield of 
six per cent, based upon the $3 divi- 
dend in effect since 1941 and current 
quotations at about 50. Variable pay- 
ments have been made every year 
since incorporation back in the mid- 
dle 1920s. | 


OFFICE EQUIPMENTS 


Concluded from page 7 


sistent rise in labor costs which en- 
courages the use of labor-saving de- 
vices for office and plant work, and 
by the probability of further expan- 
sion of the export market which in 
prewar years took approximately 20 
per cent of the total production of 
business machines. Restoration of 
foreign sources of business curtailed 
or cut off by the war is expected to 
be supplemented by demands from 
countries whose industrialization has 
been stimulated by the war. Nor does 
the industry show any perturbation 
over the possibility of government 
dumping of used machines following 
the war—as after World War I— 
inasmuch as Governmental postwar 
work in connection with demobiliza- 
tion, contract termination and other 
activities will require the employment 
of a large amount of equipment, ‘and 
it already has been indicated that 
such appliances as may not be‘need- 
ed will be marketed in an orderly 
fashion. 

While the appliance shares can not 
be regarded as bargains at current 
market levels, nevertheless it reason- 
ably may be expected that they will 
share in any uptrend of the general 
market. 
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ecent bond market dealings have 
been without feature and price 
changes have been generally toward 
slightly lower levels, except in the 
case of such issues as revenue bonds 
secured against toll bridge and other 
similar revenues. Strength in the lat- 
ter reflected the refusal of the Su- 
preme Court, in effect, to change the 
present tax exempt status of Port of 
New York Authority bonds. 

For nearly four years this case has 
been in the courts, and has been re- 
garded by bond circles as an attempt 
at an Opening wedge by the Govern- 
ment in levying Federal income taxes 
on interest paid on the bonds of 
states, cities and other municipalities. 
Refusal of the Supreme Court to re- 
view the opinion of lower courts hold- 
ing the Port Authority’s obligations 
to be tax exempt lifted some of the 
latter two points in price. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFUNDING 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has . 


been’ using its strong cash resources 
for reducing its outstanding debt, in 
the past five years effecting a net re- 
duction of $124 million. Further 
more this carrier has been a leader 
in refunding high coupon bonds, and 
as a part of this program the road on 
January 9 is putting up for sale $51.8 
million of new series F general mort- 
gage bonds due 1985. The proceeds 
from the sale together with other 
funds will be used to retire the out- 
standing 44%4 per cent debentures on 
April 1, 1945. The 44s sell at 103% 
and are callable at 102%. 

This refunding will leave the 
Pennsylvania with only two refund- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Arkansas Western Gas Co.— 
lst 8, Entire Jan. 31, 1945 


$10,000 Feb. 1, 1945 
100,000 Feb. 1, 1945 
(closed) 5s, 1954.......... Entire Jan, 22, 1945 
Enpire Gas & Fuel Co.— 

3%% debs., 1962......... 375,000 Feb. 1, 1945 
General Shoe Corp. 8% % 

Entire Jan. 22, 1945 
Lukens’ Steel Co.—deb. 4s, 
195 110,000 Feb. 1, 1945 


Tide Water Power Go.—Ist 
Entire Jan. 27, 1945 
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TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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able issues, the general 334s due 
1970 and the convertible debenture 
3%s of 1952. It is possible that re- 
financing of these issues will follow 
that of the 4%4s. The 334s sell at 
105 and are callable on 60 days’ no- 
tice at 105 through April 1, 1945, 
and thereafter at 104. The 3%s sell 
at 10334 and are callable on 30 days’ 
notice at 103% — April 1, 
1945. 


WASHINGTON TERMINAL 


The first important corporate offer- 
ing of 1945 was the issue of $11 mil- 
lion in new first mortgage bonds of 
the Washington Terminal Company. 
The bonds will mature February 1, 
1970, and will be guaranteed by the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Proceeds from the sale will 
provide funds for retirement of obli- 
gations maturing February 1. 


SOUTHWESTERN P. S. REFUNDING 


A plan has been submitted by 
Southwestern Public Service to re- 
fund its presently outstanding first 
and collateral 4s as well as the entire 
issue of 6% per cent preferred stock. 
These two issues would be replaced 
by $17.5 million of first mortgage 
bonds bearing a 1974 maturity date, 
and $5 million in preferred stock. It 
has been intimated that the bonds will 
carry a 3% per cent coupon and the 
preferred stock a 434 per cent divi- 
dend rate. The plan will be submitted 
to stockholders at the annual meeting. 


Looking for Business You 
Can Start ona Shoestring? 


EW 48 page booklet “Opportuni- 
ties for Limited Capital” points out 
several very profitable businesses you can 
launch in your own community with as little 
as $1500! No plant, machinery, merchandise 
or skilled help needed. 


You’ll find other promising small business 
openings in “Opportunities” new service fea- 
ture in FORBES, The Magazine of Sound 
Business Interpretation, twice each month. 

Return this ad with $4 for one year (24 
issues) or $5 for 2 whole pom (48 issues) of 
FORBES and FREE book lets in the 
for Limited Capital” and “Your Place in the 
Post-War World’’—64 page book surveying 
14 war born industries that will need workers, 
distributors, salesmen and capital .after the 
war. Address Dept. B-62 


OR B HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Boston’s Only 


all-day newspaper is The 
GLOBE, a medium where 
your financial advertis- 
ing will reach the great 
audience of New Eng- 
landers who daily read 
it for the news of the 
world. 


Bostin Globe 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 


PROSPECTU REQUEST 


Wholesaié 


HUGH WALONG an MPANY 


48 WALLSTREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 
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American Airlines, Inc. 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Office: 100 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting; A Wednesday following third 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
+ 28, 1943): Preferred, 878; common, 


Capitalization: Long term debt........None 


conv. (no pai 50,000 shs 
Common stock par)...... 1,149,696 shs 1937 °38 


*Callable at $106 through December 31, 
1945, and at 105 thereafter. 


Business: The largest air transport company in the U. S. 
Operates mail, express and passenger service over a network 
of some 8,475 net miles. Service area includes a large part 
of densely populated northeastern section of the country and 
Southwest and extends to Mexico City. 

Management: Under experienced and progressive leadership. 

Financial Position. Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $16.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$18.5 million. Book value of the stock, $14.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Common year-end disbursements since 1940. 

Outlook: Company should maintain its position as one of 
the “Big Four” air transport organizations, and is expected 
to show important postwar growth. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the leading units in 
essentially speculative air transport industry. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


see 


$0.78 
0.23 
0 


45%—29 ~< 


*Giving effect to common stock 2-for-1, split-up in 1944. {N. Y. Curb 1936-38; 
N. ereafter. 


Y. Stock Exchange, th 


General Baking Company 


&y 208 Earnings & Price Range (GBG) 
20 


: 1911, New York, acquiring} 15 H 


several baking concerns. Office: 420 Lexing- | 39 

ton Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual meet-| ¢ aS 

ing: Second Thursday in March. Number of 0 

stockholders (December 31, 1943): Preferred, 

1,071; common, 18,010. 

Capitalization: Long term debt......... None 

a stock $8 cum. 95.008 ote 

Common stock ($5 par)........1,569,797 shs | _1937_ "38 “4243-1944 


*Non-callable. 


Business: A major unit in the baking industry. Derives ap- 
proximately 90% of its income from bread; chief product, 
“Bond Bread”—remainder is divided between cakes and pies. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 25, 
1943, $9.3 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $7.3 million. Book 
value of common, $10.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock since 
1912; common dividend payments 1921 to date. 

Outlook: Bread is the major product, and in normal times 
the fluctuation of raw material costs is an important influence 
~since bread prices are less flexible than cake prices. Extremely 
keen competition is an industry characteristic. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of semi-investment rank; 
common is a business man’s investment. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


13 weeks 
June 30 Sept. 30 
$0.30 $0.3 

0.14 


Mar. 31 
$0.14 


Dividends Price Range 
$1.20 20 —10% 


0 0. 

0 0.24 
0. 0.33 
0. D0.01 
0. 0.18 
0. 0.17 
0 0.14 


American Central Manufacturing Corporation 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


I : 1940, Indiana, as successor to Auburn Automobile Company. (AUB) 

Original company incorporated in 1874 as Elkhart Carriage Co. Former 

title—Auburn Central Manufacturing Company—dropped March, 1942, and 

ey name adopted. Office: Connersville, Ind. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
arc 


Capitalization: Long term - Nong 


Digest: Normally manufactures automobile bodies, refrigera- 
tor cabinets, kitchen cabinet equipment, pressed steel sinks 
and other metal stampings. Also manufactures aircraft parts. 
Wholly converted to war production since 1942. Holds con- 
tracts for postwar manufacture of peacetime model “jeep” 
bodies for Ford and Willys-Overland. 


*EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Earn 


*Earnings of predecessor corporation are not comparable and one not shown. fNo 
interim reports. 


Bickford’s Inc. 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


: 1923, Maryland; acquired through exhange of shares in 


early 1948 a New York corporation of the same name, formed in aon (BIK) 
Office: 362 West 50th Street 


which 5 predecessor companies. 
New York, Annual meeting: First Tuesday in June. Number of of stockholders 
. $2,238,084 


(December 1942): 1,077; common, 1,086. 

Minority interest cise $346 

Digest: Operates chain of about 99 self-service lunch rooms, 
48 of which are in Greater New York. Also 10 bakeries. Has 
19% capital stock interest in John R. Thompson restaurant 
chain. Strong financial position; unbroken dividend record 
since inauguration in 1929. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1987 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 
Earned per share....... $1.35 $1.09 $1.54 $1.47 $1.48 $1.22 $1.52 $1.79 ..... 
Dividends paid ........ 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.20 1.15 1.00 1.00 *$1.00 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
19% 15% 14% 17 14% 18% 10 138% 15% 
ante 9 9% 18 10% 8 8% 9% 12 


~ *Paid 25 cents regular and 15 cents extra January 2, 1945. 


United Light & Power Company (The) 


(For additional Fectesvenhe please turn to rik 22) 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


incorporated: 1923, Maryland. Purchased entire holding of Po ery 
& Railways of Maine, formed in 1910. Office: 105 W. Adams Stree’ 
Chicago; also Baltimore, Maryland. Annual meeting: ‘ipril 17 or “arst 
business day thereafter. 


Capitalization: Long term debt.. 

*Preferred stock $6 cum. conv. 

Common class ‘“‘A’”’ (no par).. 


*Redeemable at 105. tHas sole voting power. 


Digest: Top holding company, controlling United Light & 
Railways and indirectly American Light & Traction, Conti- 
nental Gas and others, is in process of liquidation. Under 
plan United Light & Railways wil be recapitalized and its 
common stock distributed to parent company stockholders 
on the basis of 5 Railway common for each United Light 
preferred and 1/20 share of Railway common for each United 
Light class “A” and “B.” This distribution is being held up 
by litigation and some time may elapse before the plan’s con- 
sumation. 


(UNL) 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “A” STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Earned per share.. $0.26 $0.46 D$0.15 $0.29 $0.48 $0.15 D$0.69 D$1.03_ ....- 


High ll 3 3 1 7/16 11/16 
if it 8/32 % 9% 
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| Earnings & Price Range (AMR) 
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Here 
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Krue 
Lane 
MeL, 
De 
Mac’ 
Mari 
Mars 
Year's ion 
1939........ $0.04 $0.67 $0.93 2.42 None 4 — New 
"0.48 0.81 0.91 2.38 $0.50  387%—20% « 
0.03 0.97 0.69 1.97 0.75 29%4-—29 N.Y 
0.26 0.70 1.00 1.21 3.17 0.75 25 —12% pr. 
0.95 1.41 0.55 D0.32 2.59 0.75 38%—26 Nort 
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1936........ $0.38 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Abercrombie & Fitch.......... 50c .. 
serial Products .. 
Reduction 25¢ Q 
"Penn Oil & ‘Gas .. 
amerada Petroleum .......... joe Q 
.. 
$1.50 Q 
siantio City Elec. 4% pf...... $l 
Badwin Rubber Co......... .. 
pobbs-Merrill 442% pf....$1.12% Q 
Bower Koller Bearing......... 50c .. 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 25c .. 
Pwr., $3. pf....... 75e Q 
(ventral Hudson Gas hiss.” 
70c 
65c .. 
Creamery Package Mfg...... sT¥ec Q 
Dayton 25c .. 
Detroit Gasket Be 25c .. 
Dominion Woollens, Ltd.....124%c .. 
Eastern Corporation ........ 2%e Q 
Ble. Bond & Share $6 pf...$1.50 Q 
Do: 1.25 Q 
Faber, Coe & Gregg 7% pf..$1.75 Q 
fibreboard Products 6% pi...$1.50 @ 
Wheel Drive 50c .. 
DO 50c .. 
0.60 Halie Bros. Co. is gee Q 
3% D0 4% % $1.06% 
6% pf...... $1.50 
Hershey Chocolate ... ..75¢ 


Intl. rod 
Knudsen Creamery, $0.60 pf.. 


Krueger (G.) Brewing Co.. “idee 

$1.75 

$1.25 

Do 5% pf...... $1.25 

K Marion-Reserve Pwr. pf... $1.25 

) Marshall Field & Co......... 20c 

Middlesex 1% $3.50 

jers @ Montana Pwr. Co., $6 pf..... $1.50 
Mountain States Pwr. Co. 5% 

084 vies 2%e 

346 aa Distillers Products...... 


N. vi. & Richmond Gas 6% 
North Penn. Gas # pr, pf.. 
Parke, Davis & Co............ 
Patohogue- Plymouth Mills ....$1 
Electric, 4.40% 


Do 
Phila, Electric, 4.4% pf. 
tw Mills 
Portland Gas $1 
Potomac Pwr. 
Do 5%% 
Public 
6 


5% D 4 
heed (Cc. Co. $2 


Rhode Island Pub. Serv. A..... $1 

5e 

N. Y.15e 

15¢ 
15¢ 

$1.75 

St. Croix $1 


feythes & 
South Norwalk (Conn.) Tr.. 
fouthern Calif. Edison. 


el $0.5 5e 
Union Oil Co. of 25¢ 
Unites Stores 

United Drug Co., $4.75 pf. 
Industrial Chemicals. . 


$1, 12% 
White Villa Grocers 6% pf.. 

Union Stock Yards" 
Wyandotie ‘Worsted Co. 


° 


Accumulations 


Miller (I.) Sons Co. 8% pf...$1 .. 
944 Schaffer Stores 7% pf....... $1. 
United “Whelan Stores 


y Indicates year-end dividend. 


Pay- 


81 


Jan. 
Dee. 


Jan. 


Hildrs. of 
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PROFIT BY THESE TIMELY 


COMMENTS FOR INVESTORS 


HERE are many investors who are 

worried about their holdings sim- 
ply because they do not have a proper 
grasp of the underlying investment 
situation. Even some who own sound 
bought at 
much lower than present prices and 


dividend-paying stocks, 
from which they are receiving hand- 
some dividends each year, are deeply 


concerned when prices decline. 


One reason investors of this type are 
in an unsettled state of mind is that 
they are influenced by predictions that 
the stock market is going down. The 
sensible investor should not be driven 
to sell his good stocks by rumors and 
predictions, so long as his holdings 
represent outstanding values at pur- 
chase prices and yield substantially 
more than high grade bonds. 


IS IT TIME TO SELL STOCKS? 


The investor who today owns securt- 
ties listed in our “Selected Recom- 
mendations,” on the fourth page of 
our INVESTMENT SERVICE SEC- 
TION, is not worrying because he 
knows we give especial attention to 
securities on this page and will instant- 
ly withdraw any issues that give our 
editors cause for doubt. He is not in- 
fluenced by temporary upward and 
downward shifts in prices of his hold- 


ings. 


If you are convinced that short-term 
speculation is a foolhardy practice for 
the average person, why not adopt 
the .investment policy advocated by 
FinanciaL Worip? We believe the 
investor should be interested primarily 


in safety and income and secondarily 
in market profits. The experience of 
thousands of our subscribers has con- 
vinced us that such an objective in- 
sures the maximum of satisfaction and 


the minimum of anxiety. 


During 1945, a 
FinanciaL Wor will be especially 


subscription for 


advantageous because of the many 
conflicting forces that will tend to con- 
fuse and worry any investor who is 
not well informed. Therefore, resolve 
right now to keep posted on invest- 
ment values and procedure by reading 
FINANCIAL WoRLD each week. A sub- 
scription costs but $15 a year and will 


likely pay for itself many times ‘over. 


Become an INFORMED Investor—Return Coupon Without Delay 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


TOCKS’’—each month for entire year; 


a deductible income tax expense. 


For the enclosed $15 please enter my order for: 
(a), Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 
(b) APPRAISALS .OF LISTED 


(c) ain of obtaining advice by letter, as per rules. 
Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or books) is 


Extra Value Offers: 


(O Check here (and add $2.95) for large 
book of “Stock Factographs’’. Price 
alone $3.85. 


oO eee: here (and add 50 cents) for new 
Year Record of N. Y. S&S. E. 
Stocks” Price $1. 


() Check here (and add 50 cents) for “104 
PREMIER PEACE STOCKS”. 


(] Check here (and add $1) for $2 Bond 
and Preferred Stock Guide covering 
over 4,000 issues. 


0 Check here if you wish to subscribe for 
6 months. Remit $7.50. 
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Jan, 12 
Jan. 12 Dec. 30 . ae 
Jan. 10 Dec. 29 
Jan. 10 Dec, 29 
Jan. 15 Jan. 10 a 
Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Feb. 15 Jan. 18 BoD 7 
Jan. 31 Jan. 20 Bote) 
Feb. 1 Jan. 4 aN 
Feb. 1 Jan. 4 ee 
Jan, 22 Jan. 15 es 
Jan. 2 Dee. 20 ae 
Mar. 20 Mar. 9 sae 
Keb. 1 Jan. 6 
Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Ment: 
Jan. 2 Dec. 22 iad 
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Feb. 15 Feb. 2 | | 
tNo DO $1 pref... Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Holly Sugar Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Feb. 26 Feb. 15 
Jan. 16 Jan. 9 ae 
Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Oy 
Feb. 1 Jan. 18 a 

Jan. 31 Jan. 11 Bee: 

Jan. 31 Jan. 11 
Jan. 15 Dec. 28 sed 
Jan. 2 Dec. 15 cs 
Jan. 31 Jan. 15 ae 
Jan. 2 Dec. 21 abt 
Feb. 1 Jan. 12 a 
Jan. 20 Dec. 30 Pas 
Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Feb. 1 Jan. 15 ae 
Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Jan. 2 Dec. 28 
as Feb. 1 Jan. 8 Be 
nt Jan. 15 Jan. 2 Bee 
Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
rd Jan. 15 Jan. 8 a4 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 oe 
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ar. 
oe Apr. 16 Apr. 2 | 
“00 Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Mar. 1 Feb. 15 ae 
5% Feb. 1 Jan. 15 ee 
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Feb. 1 Jan. 22 a 
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Feb. 1 Jan. 17 aa 
Feb. 1 Jan. 17 Ree 
Feb. 1 Jan. 15 — 
Feb. 1 Jan. 21 a 
Feb. 1 Jan. 21 ee 
Jan. 15 Jan. 6 - 
Jan. 15 Jan. 6 ae 
Jan. 15 Jan. 5 

Jan. 15 Jan. 3 

L) 87% Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
87% Feb. 15 Jan. 20 : 

28 Jan. 2 Dec. 27 
shs Do 6% 37% Jan. 27 Jan. 15 
shs @Taunton Gas Light ...........$ Jan. Dec. 15 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
| Earnings & Price Range (J) 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


incorporated: 1882, N. J. ( 

pany established in 1870). 

feller Plaza, New York, 

meeting: First Tuesday in N er 
of stockholders (December 31, 1943) : 149,208. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$232.157,560 
Capital stock ($25 par) 27,283,587 shs 


Business: Original parent company of old Standard Oil 
group, and principal competitor of Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
for leadership in world markets. War dislocated foreign activi- 
ties, particularly in Europe and in Far East, where operations 
of 50%-owned Standard-Vacuum Oil Company were disrupted 
by Japanesé invasion. 

Management: Conservative; highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $585.9 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and securities, 
$390.3 million. Book value, $49.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments at varying rates 
since 1882. 

Outlook: Military and naval requirements of petroleum 
products assure capacity operations for the duration, with em- 
phasis on aviation fuels, toluol, synthetic rubber components, 
fuel oil and lubricants. Has postwar growth prospects, Foreign 
income will continue to reflect loss of Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company business. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the most strongly situated 
issues in its group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
1936 1937 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 204 


70 76 58% 53% 47 
sine 42 39% 38 29% 30% 


*Six months to June 30; estimated. tPlus stock dividend. 


60 58% 
416% 50% 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 
pbarnings & Price Range (UEP) 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


: 1922, Missouri; present name 
Office: 315 North 12th 
, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: 


March 25. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$90,000,000 


Preferred stock (subs.).......... 8,234,475 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. ( 
130,000 shs 


150,000 shs 
2,695,000 shs 


owned by the 


*Callable at 110. 
North American Co. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries furnish electricity or 
gas to some 141 communities with a population of 1.4 million. 
Serves about 85% of St. Louis with electricity. 

Management: Affiliated with North American Company. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $7.6 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.6 
million. Book value of preferred stocks, $295.76 per share. 

Dividend Records: Dividends on old preferred stock paid 
regularly. Initial disbursement on $5 preferred February 15, 
1939; on $4.50 preferred, August 15, 1941. Regular since. 

Outlook: Adjustments are being made toward a simplifica- 
tion of the holding company system which will merge proper- 
ties of certain subsidiaries and eliminate Mississippi River 
Power and Iowa Union Electric as separate corporate entities. 
Postwar outlook is favorable. 

Comment: Preferreds enjoy strong earnings protection. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF $5 PREFERRED: 
Years ended Dec. si: ra 1937 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 
per share.. 1.88 $63.03 $49.33 $51. $58. $29. 73 om. 5.8 
$118 116% 115% 113% 118 119 
7108% 105 111% 108 118 113 
bined 6% and 7% preferred in 1936-37; 


280,000 shares of combined $5 and $4.50 
n April, 19389. +12 months ended September 


~eBarnings based on 1 
on 130,000 shares $5 prefe 
preferred since. tListed on 


Wilson-Jones Company 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


Incorporated: 1923, Massachusetts. as succes- 
sor to a business established in 1897. Office: 
3300 Franklin Blvd., Ill. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Monday i n October. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 81, 1941): Fiscal year ends Aug. 31 
950 EARNED PER SHARE 

Cartelization: Long term debt 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... eee 0 

1937 “38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 “42 "43 1944 


Business: Manufactures loose-leaf binders, filing device 
and kindred lines, under the “DeLuxe”, “I-P”, “Shaw” ani 
“Wilson-Jones” brands, for sale to stationers, jobbers, etc 
Principal plant is in Chicago, a second in Elizabeth, N. J., and 
a third (mostly leased to others) in Kansas City. 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 1944 
$3.1 million; ratio, 10.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 million 
Book value, $17.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken 1926-1931, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume has been maintained by productio 
of war items, which has offset a moderate curtailment in the 
manufacture of the company’s regular lines. The indicated 
large demand for office supplies in the postwar period is 3 
favorable factor. 

Comment: Despite a comparatively low price, stock is in 
sound position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK: 


Qu. Year's ———Calendar Year's 
ended: Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Ans. 1 Total Dividends Price Rang 
1986.... $2.10 $1. 0 


0.27 
.3 
4 


1L%— 9 
144%—10 
gures adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up. tNot available. Earned 25¢ per 
uarter ended November 30, 1944 vs. 26¢ per share same 1943 period. 


*Pre-193 
share in th 


2 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


Data revised to January 3, 1945 


Incorporated: 1896, Wisconsin, as Milwau- 
kee El. Ry. & Lt.; successor to Milwaukee 
Street Ry. Present title adopted October, 
1938. Office: Pubic Service Bidg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 

Number of stockholders 

: Preferred combined, 


16,464; , 9,107. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$88,050,000 
6% cum. 


al Earnings & Price Range (WPC) 


262,098 shs 
2,660,928 shs 


*Non-callable. tRedeembale at 105 plus accrued and unpaid dividends. 
2,493,710 shares are owned by North American Co. 


tOf which 


Business: Furnishes electric service at retail to an estimated 
population of 876,000 in Milwaukee and communities in south- 
eastern Wisconsin. A considerable amount of power is also 
sold at wholesale. Territory is highly industrialized. 

Management: North American Company holds control. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $6.4 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $5.8 million. Book value of the common, $13.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Common 
payments prior to June 1, 1940, not reported. 

Outlook: Wisconsin Electric will eventually be segregated 
from the parent North American Company. War activity will 
maintain operations at a high level for the duration, and the 
postwar outlook is good. 

Comment: The preferred shares appear reasonably well 
protected by assets and earnings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF 6% PREFERRED 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Dividends paid 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 


Price Range: 
106 106% 115 121% 115 125 
91 88% 105% 116 109% 107% 115 123 


*On the combined 6% preferred stocks up to and including 1939. On the 6% pre- 
ferred stock, series 1892-97 and the 4% % preferred since. 12 months ended 


September 30, 1944. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


110% 121 
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MVA SCHEME 


Concluded from page 5 


hydro-electric power is best devel- 
oped through high dams, since the 
volume of energy created by the 
greater fall is larger. Moreover, 
power generation requires the reten- 
tion behind dams of all possible water 
during periods of low rainfall, so a 
continuous supply will be available 
for turbine operation. Yet, it is dur- 
ing these same periods that naviga- 
tion requires all possible water in the 
river channels. 

Next, the primary objective of 
flood control is to get rid of water as 
quickly as possible without undue 


Mrtisk to life and property. But power 


mit has .no need for water. 


generation calls for storing all pos- 
sible water in reservoirs, and that’s 
where the rub comes in. When a flood 
hits a full reservoir, it just pours over 
the top and proceeds merrily on its 
way; it’s just as though the dam 
never was there. 

Third, what irrigation needs is 
plenty of water during the growing 
season, but once the crops are made 
On the 
other hand, water diverted to farm 
lands doesn’t pass through power tur- 
bines and no electricity is produced. 
And where reclamation of the type 
involving conversion of semiarid into 
productive lands is concerned, this 
same condition holds true. 

And, finally, where reclamation in- 
volves the draining of marsh or 
swamp lands, the task of flood con- 
trol is sharply increased. Swamps 
and marshes are nature’s own reser- 
voirs for the storage of surplus rain- 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 
Sterling, Inc. 


Chain Belt 

Cherry-Burrell 

Dayton Rubber Mfg............... 
Dresser Industries 


1,77 


Pittsburgh Brewing 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Western Tablet & Stationery 3 


Distillers-Seagrams 
Stahl-Meyer 
American Distilling 


Ashland Oil Refining 
Cessna Aircraft 


D—Deficit. 


JANUARY 10, 1945 


fall, and once they are removed rain | 


and melting snows have no place to 
go but down rivers. 

It should be apparent from this 
discussion that the various objectives 
to be present in a Missouri Valley 
Authority are not compatible when 
attempts are made to place each at 
equal level. When that happens, one 
or more objectives must suffer. Two 
instances will be enough to illustrate 
the point : 

The Buchanan Dam of the Lower 
Colorado River Authority in Texas 
was built primarily to control and 
prevent floods that had caused enor- 
mous loss of life and property in the 
lower valley. But on the theory that 
power development at the dam would 
help carry the investment, it became, 
in fact, a power dam, and as such, it 
had to keep its reservoir full of water. 
The same is true of Pensacola Dam 
on the Arkansas River in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma. 


Heavy Rain Falls 


But what happened? In July of 
1938, unusually heavy rains in west 
central Texas caused a torrent of 
water to pour down the Colorado to- 
ward Buchanan Dam. In May of 
1943, cloudbursts in southern Kansas 
and northeastern Oklahoma sent an 
unprecedented rush of water toward 
Pensacola Dam. In each case, the 
reservoirs behind the dams were full 
of water to generate power. And 
just as you can’t keep pouring water 
into a full basin without getting the 
floor wet, both dams slopped over 
with the greatest loss on record to 
the valleys below. Of course, if both 
dams had been only half full, a part 
of the flood water could have been 
held back. But in both cases, power 


was paying the freight and despite. 


lip-service to other purposes was the 
major objective. 

River development is something 
like the investment of your savings. 
If you want to develop power, you 
can’t have maximum flood protection 
at the same time, just as you can’t get 
the highest rate of return on your in- 
vestments and still have maximum 
safety. It’s along the line of that old 
adage about not being able to eat 
your cake and have it, too. But poli- 
ticians never seem to believe it. 


wi 
Note: This is the second of two articles 


discussing the political aspects of proposed 
new power projects. 


~ ~~ 
THE ASKING 


Upon request on your letterhead, and 


- without obligation, any of the booklets 


below will be sent direct from the firm 
by whom issued. Please print or type 
name and complete address (zone num- 
ber, if any). 


FREE BOOKLET DEPARTMENT* 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


* To facilitate handling, please confine each 
letter to a request for a separate booklet. 


50-YEAR DIVIDEND PAYERS 

A list of twenty-seven common stocks, upon which 
consecutive dividends have been paid for fifty 
years or more, has just been published by a lead- 
ing New York Stock Exchange firm. Yields ranging 
up to 8 per cent are included. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helpful hints on trade procedure and practices in 
this 24-page booklet offered by a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


ODD LOT TRADING 

An interesting booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of cted di and lower grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit as 
well as stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investment company 
securities. 


NEW INVESTORS HANDBOOK 

Explains opening an account, what to expect of 
your broker, lists commission rates, taxes, and 
oer data — just published by large investment 
rm. 


SAFETY FIRST—INCOME SECOND 
Description of an insured investment medium of 
unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield of 
3 per cent. Available in full paid certificates that 
will solve both ordinary and unusual investment 
problems. 


INSURED INVESTMENT YIELDING 3% 
Description of a non-speculative insured invest- 
ment that solves many investment problems of 
individuals, families, trust officers, guardians, in- 
surance companies, etc. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn to 
write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 

A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 


Crown CorK & SEAL 
CoMPANY, INC. 


{ 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) -per share on 
the Common Stock of Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany, Inc.. payable on January 30, 1945, to the 
stockholders of record at the ciose of business 
January 19, 1945. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
January 4, 1945. 
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0.75 
300M Croft Brewing 0.06 
Cuban American Sugar............ 3.60 

Guantanamo Sugar ............... 1.43 
3 Nash-Kelvinator 0.71 
Willys-Overland Motors ........... 1.64 


Federal Reserve Reports INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Compiled monthly by the Federal Reserve Board 

6.421 Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 

1935-39 = 100 


Other Loans for Securities 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held 
Total Net Demand Deposits 
Investments Except Govt. Bonds. . 
Total Time Deposits 


Monetary Factors (000,000 omitted) 


Total Reserves (F. R. System)... $20,148 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits . . 62.3% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 16,874 
Reserve Credit Outstanding 12,430 
Total Money in Circulation 20,428 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... r 1,664 1,038 
New Financing (domestic bonds) . 44.6 56.5 0.5 


Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,226 4,617 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 95.8 92.1 
Total Car Loadings (Cars) 630,000 762,449 hf 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4,706 4,729 

Motor Fuel Stocks {bbls.)...... 86,614 83,365 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 130,478 — 132,075 


60 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 ~— JAN.TO July Aug. a Oct. Nov. Dec 


Dec. 25 
§Bank Clearings, New York City. ... .$6,483... $4,692 1945 1944——_—. 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 4355 rice Indicators Jan.2  Dec.26 Jan. 
{Building Permits 5 . x48.4 (At New York, except steel) 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).... 1,975 Cotton, middling, per Ib $0.2250  $0.2228  $0.2045 
Business Failures (number ) 21 Oats, white, per bushel 0.89% 0.87% 0.97% 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per 
4 $44——_—__ 1943 Wheat, No. 2 red, per bushe » 7 19% 
Index Figures Dec.28 Steel billets (Iron Age) per ton.. 19.17 19.17 19.17 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 


131 commodities (1926=100).. 114.24 11413 11236 Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
1943 For weeks ending: Denlé Dee 23 

Dec.23  Dec.16 Dec. 25 157,227 142,863 136,817 
tDomestic Farm Products Index. 124.6 124.1 119.5 13.145 
tIndustrial Raw Material Index.. 115.5 115.1 112.5 39409 
# Retail Stores Sales 367 376 274 44.678 
Livestock 19,234 

*Daily average. {000 omitted. §As of beginning of the follow- Merchandise and L.C.L........:. 102,058 
week. 0000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 100. +1926 Ore 11,115 
level equals 100. x November. y October. 2 Revised. 377,381 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ——————CHARACTER OF TRADING——————_ Average Value of 
20 65 6 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of No. Un- New 40 Bond Sales 
Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advances Decl. changed Bonds N.Y.S.E. 


150.47 ‘ 25.96 55.78 1,232,266 919 618 138 104.86 * $7,701,100 
151.93 " 26.26 56.40 1,893,820 104.98 14,000,500 
152.32 26.37 56.55 105.12 6,928,000 


152.58 26.41 56.63 105.03 9,774,000 
154.31 : 26.39 57.21 2,163,510 981 626 165 190 141 1 105.36 17,829,400 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 2, 1945 


Shares -——Closing——Y, Net losing, Net 
: Dec. 26 Jan.2 Change Stock: N 4 Change 
Aviation Corporation 73 United Corporation 
Pepsi-Cola Southern Pacific 
New York Central R.R....... Sinclair Oil 
Columbia Gas & Electric Curtiss-Wright 
Lehigh Valley Coal 90. % Third Avenue Transit 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R....... Kansas City Southern 
Northern Pacific Ry ’ 1 Willys-Overland Motors .... 
International Tel. & Tel Commonwealth & Southern... 
Silver King Coalition M.... Illinois Central R.R.......... 
Park Utah Cons. Mines Graham-Paige Motors 


24 


35,042 35,104 33,895 
2948 2950 2786 
1943 220 
200 
x 
140 ‘ 
1943 
| 
4: 
1944 
1944 
Dec. 28.. ..Dee. 28 
Jams: . 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Keep Your Investments 
to Changing Conditions 


bl The investor who follows a _ individual investment program. have the best prospects in the 
planned program under the guid- Changes in investment policy or transition and early postwar é 
ance of our. Staff has the assur- _in specific issues are recommend- _ period. It is a problem requiring [a 
+ § ance that all new developments ¢4 only after careful study of the knowledge and experience of 
and potential influences are being ‘*Y“TY pertinent factor. an organization devoting its full 
constantly appraised with respect Keen discrimination is required time to the analysis and determin- 
to their possible effects on his to determine the issues which ation of security values. 


Personalized Supervision Solves Your Problem 


sf After all, handling investments is a business in to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 
itself, a supplemental business carried on by the . Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing 

_| | investor for the purpose of increasing his income, developments the investor is like a mariner without 
adding to his principal, and safeguarding his future. a compass. Few investors have the time or train- 

a No business can be successful if carried on in a ing to plan and supervise their programs per- 

haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are sonally and many have found a happy solution to 
essential to its planning and operation if capital is their problem by turning the task over to us. 

045 

7f Renewal Rate Over 80 per cent 

7 Convincing evidence of the value of our personal 80 per cent of all expiring contracts have been 
supervisory service is to be found in the high rate renewed and many have been subscribers to our service 

13 Of renewals year after year. In the past year over continuously from five to fifteen years. 

c. 25 


430 You, too, should follow the example of these successful investors and enroll for personal 
73) investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


354 
544 8° 
CLIP AND MAIL TODAY | ; 
Mail this coupon for fur- 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU on Setter 
i : still send us a list of your 
7 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. : holdings and let us explain 
2f :o Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the : how our Personalized Su- 
nvestor. 
: : pervisory Service will point 
I | f hold th 1 purch ds 
i : to my: problem and if ‘so, what the cost would be for supervision. My + 
: Income Capital. Enhancement Safety : 
3% : It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. : 
41g : 
\% : 
NEW YORK. 'N. Y. 
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Prosperity. Stocks up fifty points in a © 


week. Again everybody was buying 
everything—yachts, jewelry, stocks, 
real estate, regardless of cost. Depres- 
sion? Phooey ... we thought we’d found 
a way to lick depression. 


What a boom we were onli by 
World War No. 1! Money came easily 
—went easily. Everybody was splurging 
on everything—from silk underwear to 
diamond sunbursts. Prices went skying. 
Sugar eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple ven- | 
ders. WPA. “Brother, can you spare a. 


dime?”’ No jobs. Prices dropping. Wages 
dropping. Everything dropping—except 
the mortgage on the house. *‘What goes 
up must come down.” 


Bye-bye, boom. Factories closed; men 
laid off. Prices and wages sinking fast. 
Wish we’d banked some of that dough 
we'd blown a few years back! With jobs 
scarce, that money would have come in 
mighty handy, then. 


We’re splurging again. Americans 
have been earning more money. But 
even today there are fewer goods to 
spend it on—so naturally prices rise. We 


‘must keep them in check, DON’T LET 


IT ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


Buy only what you really need. 
When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Bi. your 


ration points in full. 


Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war con- 
ditions to ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the 


goods you sell. 


Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford —to help 
pay for the war and insure your future. Keep up your insurance. 


EWERY 
WAR BOND 
you BUY 

WILL HELP 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of Ameries 
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